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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. | which will be issued in the latter part of July, 


Tue Annuat Meetine of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Allentown, com- 


| 


mencing Tuesday, August 4th, and continuing three days. 
The following reports, to be followed by discussions, | 


will be presented : 


1. Culture Demanded by the Times; reviewing the | 


position of Spencer, Tyndall, Mill and others. Prof. S. 
R. Thompson, recently of Edinboro’ Normal School. 

2. Etymology as a Means of Education. Prof. S. S. 
Haldeman, of Chiques. 

3. Educational Statistics. Col. Geo. F. McFarland, 
Superintendent of Orphan Schools. 

4. Boarding-Schools; their Sphere and Duties. 
J. H. Shumaker, Tuscarora Academy. 

The following Topics for discussion will be placed be- 
fore the Association : 

1. The Influence of our Schools on Correct Speaking 
and Writing; opened by Superintendent W. W. Wood- 
ruff, of West Chester. 

2. The College Bill, as presented in the June No. of 
the Pennsylvania School Fournal; opened by Professor 
Copee, President of Lehigh University. 

3. The Change in the School Law, relating to Pro- 
fessional and Permanent Certificates; opened by Super- 
intendent W. N. Walker, of Bethlehem. 

Miss Annie Lyle, of Columbia, will read an Educa- 
tional Essay. 

Prof. Thomas C. Porter, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
will deliver an Address. 


The Association will be expected to present one Topic 


so as to be in the hands of subscribers before 
leaving home for Allentown. 

Those intending to be at the meeting may 
depend upon having a full and well-arranged 
treat in the exercises and business intended to 
be presented ; and it is hoped that they will come 


| up to this annual re-union of the teachers of the 


State with a will to do the best for the common 


| cause, and in a spirit to enjoy the occasion. 


Prof. 


each -day, for discussion, thus allowing any question to | 


come up that the majority may desire. 


tothe above in the way of Reports and Topics for discussion. | 


The usual arrangements with the Railroad Companies 
for “free return tickets,” are in the hands of Professor 
C. H. Harding, Millersville. 

The hotel rates at Allentown will be, for members of 
the Association, from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 

C. M. Runk, Esq., of Allentown, is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee on local arrangements. 

H. S. JONES, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 
The above interesting programme is inserted 
with the understanding that, if the Executive 
Committee fiud it possible, some additions shall 
be made to it in time for our August number, 


Knowing well the German element of the 
State, we think we can promise a large attend- 
ance from Southeastern Pennsylvania, in addition 
to the respectable representation usually given 
by every other portion. It is expected, espe- 
cially, that all the newly accredited holders of 
State certificates will be in attendance, and show 
by their presence and their zeal the devotion 
which they no doubt experience to the profes- 
sion at whose head they, in common with the 
Normal School graduates, now stand. 

Allentown is a pleasant town—we believe it 
is now a City; it is easily accessible by railway ; 
its people are enterprising and hospitable, and 
their long-contiuued efforts to establish institu- 


It is presumed that important additions will be made | tions for higher education in their midst, presents 


the best guarantee of a favorable reception and 
attention to the Association. 

—As will be seen elsewhere, from an offi- 
cial announcement of the State Superintendent, 
a Convention of County Superintendents is 
called to meet at Harrisburg on Thursday, the 
30th inst. This time has been fixed to enable 
the school officers who come from the western 
part of the State, to attend the meeting of the 
State Association before returning home. We 
have no doubt there will be a full attendance, 
both at Harrisburg and Allentown. 
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TO NEWSPAPER EXCHANGES. 


Will the Editors of our exchanges in this 
State favor this journal by calling the atten- 
tion of their readers to the new series which 
commences with this number, and to the 
improvements of which this is a specimen? 
We have received many favors at the hands of 
our editorial brethren, of all parties and in 
every section of the State, without having had 
it in our power to return the compliment, for 
a State periodical cannot well allude to local 
publications, however meritorious,—except in 
connection with their educational columns, 
which will always cheerfully be done. But 
if it is believed that the Yourna/ is attempting to 
benefit the public, and has now been improved 
without increased cost to its subscribers, we 


shall be thankful to have it so stated, with such | 


other remarks as may be thought proper. 


oe 


INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 


It gives us great pleasure to recommend to 
County Superintendents and Committees of 
Arrangements, two gentlemen of our acquaint- 
ance who may be engaged as instructors at 
County Institutes during the coming Fall and 
Winter months. We refer to Prof. J. W. 
Shumaker, instructor in Elocution, No. 1300 
Spring Garden street, Philadelphia, and Prof. 
Chas. H. Harding, instructor in vocal music 
and mathematics, (late of State Normal School 
at Millersville,) No. 1740 Mount Vernonstreet, 
Philadelphia. ‘These gentlemen have already 
made several engagements of this character, and, 


when engaged together, arrangements can be | 


made for an evening entertainment—consisting 
of readings, recitations and music—for the ben- 
efit of the Institute. They are live men,, with 
an established reputation as practical teachers, 
much experience as Institute instructors, and 
are favorably known in many parts of the State. 

—Since writing the above we have learned 
that Mr. S. S. Jack, of Pleasant Unity, West- 
moreland county, may also be engaged during 
the approaching Institute season. The valu- 


able service rendered by this gentleman last 


Fall, is asufficient guarantee of work equally 
good during the coming campaign. 


perience. 


[ July, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The National Association of School Super- 
intendents, the American Normal School As- 
sociation, and the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, will meet at Nashville, Tenn., this year; 
the first on Monday, August 17; the second on 
Tuesday, August 18, and the third on Wed- 
nesday, August 19, 1868. 

Full programmes of the proposed business of 
each will, no doubt, hereafter be published. 

It is believed that free return tickets will be 
secured for the attending members of each of 
these associations. 


od 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Again we would earnestly request teach- 
ers and others interested in the cause, not 
merely of common schools but of general edu- 
cation in every part of the State, and interest- 
ed in every class of educational and literary in- 


| stitutions, to favor us with their views and ex- 


The Editor intends to write more, 
and on a somewhat higher grade of topics than 
heretofore; and he invites contributors to the 
same more elevated ground. Of course, it is 
not intended to exclude the discussion of the 
ordinary elementary subjects relating to the sys- 
tem and the schools; these must be iterated and 
reiterated for many years, to meet the wants of 
the large infusion of young teachers who are 
entering continually the profession. Still, not 
only must these be induced, as soon as pos- 


sible, to reach after the things in advance, but 


the elder and more skilful in the profession 
must also have their fair share of articles of suit- 
able nature. All are, therefore, invited to con- 
tribute and to raise the standard for the good 
of all. 

Let there be no holding back from fear that 
there will be too great a supply of original ar- 
ticles. This cannot well be, so long as the 
supply is on useful and practical points. Here- 
after, it is the desire greatly to extend the de- 
partment of communications, and to give the 
subscribers the same increased space for their 
articles which the editor designs taking for his 
own. 
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NEW YORK JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. 


Just as we were going to press Vol. 1, No. 


1, (June, 1868,) of the Tyrnal of Education | 
of the State of New York, published at Al- | 
It is in quarto form, and | 
contains 16 pages, each with three columns, | 
and will thus have as much matter as this Four- | 


bany, came to hand. 


nal, "The price is $1.50 a year, and the ad- 
dress, “Editor Journal of Education, Albany, 
New York.” 


may be expected to continue. We heartily 
wish it success. 
° 


ON BOOK NOTICES. 


The attentive reader needs not to be told, | 


that this Journal has always pursued a very 
plain and independent course in noticing the 
works forwarded for examination,—commend- 
ing the good, stating the defects of the inferior, 


and frankly giving its opinion of all, according | 


to the actual convictions of the Editor. Here- 
after the same course will be pursued, except 
that, perhaps, fuller notices will be given when 
time shall serve for this purpose, and a more 
decided opinion pronounced. 

As the labor of examining the books, even 
for the brief remarks given, is great and the 


time occupied considerable, the Editor will | 


throw a share of this duty upon his Assistant; 


but, as the reader might wish to know whose | 
views he is receiving, and as neither Editor nor | 


Assistant should be held responsible except for 


his own work, the initial of the name of each | 


will, for the future, be appended to their re- 
spective notices. 
This Journal has now a good advertising pa- 


tronage,—partly owing to its large and official | 


circulation, but it is believed, not a little to its 
frankness in speaking of the merits of the school- 
books. 


the judgment of the Editor is valuable; and 
publishers have made the discovery also. To 
both the assurance is given that, “without fear, 
favor or affection,” the same course which has 
gained their confidence in the past shall be con- 
tinued to retain it. 


The Department of Education. 


The work makes a good start; | 
and being independent of the State Teachers’ | 
Association, or of any other outside control, it | 


Directors and teachers have found out, | 
at length, that its opinion is reliable so far as | 


5 


| THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


It is now a little over a year since the De- 
partment of Education was organized, and the 
‘“‘preliminary report” of the Commissioner 
shows that a work of national importance has 
been initiated. ‘The system by which the De- 
partment has sought to obtain information is 
through circulars to Governors of States, Super- 
intendents of Education, Principals of Institu- 
tions and prominent educators, the returns of 
which are embodied in a series of ** Official Cir- 
culars,” Nos. 1 to 12, containing in their order: 
General plan; Education a National Interest; 
the Educational provision in the Constitution 
| of each State; National land grants; legislation 
| of States, State Colleges and Schools of science 
_ applied to Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts ; 
| National education at home and abroad, with 
an account on Public Instruction in the canton 
of Zurich, Switzerland; female education at 
home and abroad; incorporated Academies; 
secondary education, with an account on Secon- 
dary Schools in Prussia; School Architecture, 
with plans of graded schools, and finally a re- 
port on the Normal schools and ‘nstitutions for 
the professional training of teachers in various 
States of the Union,—the whole forming a doc- 
ument of over 800 pages. Moreover, there is 
in press at the Government printing office: 
Census of the District of Columbia, prepared 
under the direction of the Department; report 
' on Public Schools in the District of Columbia, 
with statistics of the principal cities in every 
State, (130 pages); rules and regulations of 
| public schools, alphabetically arranged by sub- 
jects, (46 pages); list of salaries of superin- 
| tendents and teachers, etc., etc. 

These documents are ordered to be printed 
by Congress, and will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution. 

Statistical reports on the general condition of 
education in this country could not very well be 
attempted during the first year of the existence 
of the Department, it being necessary to re- 
ceive more uniform and complete returns from 
the various States and cities. 

The above is a brief description of the work 
of the Department, obtained during a late visit 
to the seat of Government; and we hope the 
readers of the Fourna/ will in it abundant 


see 
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reasons to join together all their efforts for the 
continuance of a great work so laboriously com- 
menced. We say, the continuance of the work, 
for we exceedingly regret to confess that there 
is a feeling in Congress adverse to it. It seems 
that honorable members are laboring under the 
impression that a Department of Education, 
like a cabbage, can be raised up and made per- 
fect in a few months, forgetful of the great 
moral truth that social reforms are of exceed- 
ingly difficult primary establishment and of 
slow growth even when inaugurated. We do, 
therefore, hope that they will review their de- 
cision, and that the true friends of the country 
and the schools will unite in support of one of 
the most essential of our Governmental Depart- 
ments. 


—_———o- 


THE COLLEGES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the last number of this journal—vol. 16, 
page 340—the State Superintendent in the 
official department included the draft of a bill 
entitled «An Act relating to the Incorporation, 
Recognition and Support of Colleges.” This 
was prepared after a meeting of friends of the 
measure, held at the School Department last 
February, and laid before the Legislature at the 
late session, but not actedon. It has now been 
published as a matter of information, and as the 
State Superintendent properly remarks, “that 
it may be discussed by the State educational 
bodies that are about to meet, and by the pub- 
lic generally ;” adding, “if its principle is bad 
or its details are defective, let something better 
adapted to the purpose be proposed. 
light!” 

In answer to this wise suggestion, it is to be 
hoped that all who feel an interest in our col- 
lege system—and all liberal, thinking persons 
should do so—will consider the question calmly 
and thoroughly, and let their opinions be known 
and their influence felt at the right time. For 
ourselves, we have so often written and spoken 
on this vital point in our educational system, 
that we shall not now again intrude our opinions 
at length; but if there be any who desire to 
know them, they will gain the required infor- 
mation by turning to vol. 15, pages 44 and 75, 
(numbers of September and October, 1868,) 
and vol. 16, page 245, (March number, 1868,) 


’ 


Welcome 
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of this journal, and to the other documents 
therein referred to. 

In the March number, last referred to, the 
college bill now under consideration was briefly 
remarked on; and ve now only again allude to 
what was then said, for the purpose of modi- 
fying one of the objections therein made, and of 
presenting one or two additional suggestions. 

The proposed change of the title of our 
chief State educational officer, from that of 
«Superintendent of Common Schools” to “ Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction” was ob- 
jected to, and the reasons were very briefly 
given. On more mature consideration we have 
brought ourselves to the conviction, in spite of 
love for it, that the old term is not sufficiently 
comprehensive, and that a broader one is de- 
sirable. But agree to 
“Public.” With us, it is true that general edu- 
cation is a concern, though we cannot regard it 
as a duty, of the public, in the same way that 
the punishment of crime is, or the general ad- 
Still, there ought to be 
in some public functionary a general supervi- 


we cannot the word 


ministration of justice. 


sory care over all educational agencies—private 
or common schools, academies or seminaries, 
colleges or universities—to the extent of pro- 
curing their statistics and ascertaining their 
modes of operation and co-operation, and their 
conjoint sufficiency to meet the general wants of 
the whole community. Now, all these insti- 
tutions come under the comprehensive term of 
‘School,’ in its broad sense; and the relation to 
them of State concern, whether closer or more 
general, is well enough expressed by the term 
««Superintendence.” With all due respect, then, 
to the authorities, both executive and legislative, 
we would suggest that the title be « Superin- 
tendent of Schools,” merely omitting the limit- 
ed word Common; thus leaving the degree of 
superintendence in regard to each class of institu- 
tion, to be regulated by the law relating thereto. 

So we are, for reasons of the same class, stil] 
opposed to the designation of the institutions 
which shall receive the State aid as «State Col- 
leges.”” They are and always will be Penn- 
sylvania Colleges, but not more so than other 
colleges which have heretofore had grants from 
the Commonwealth, and which now exercise 
the unquestionable right to confer degrees. 
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With these exceptions, we regard the 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 6th and 7th sections of the proposed 
act as admirable. ; and if the 1st be modified 
as proposed in reference to the title of the State 
Superintendent, and the 5th altogether omitted, 
the bill should thus far have our vote, had we 
one in the Legislature or elsewhere, and shall 
have our cordial support. 

The 8th section—as to free scholarships—we 
can never support. If, however, instead of 
this, and as the sole compensation to the State 
for any aid that shall be given—and we hope 
the sum may be large and for a long period— 
the colleges be required to discontinue all pre- 
paratory schools, and to confine themselves to 
and keep themselves upon their own elevated 
ground of instruction,—we shall regard the pas- 
sage of the bill as an era in our educational his- 
tory, and the man who effects that object as a 
public benefactor. 

Section g—that relating to the preparation 
of the forms and instructions to carry the act 
into effect by the State Superintendent, is, of 
course, necessary and proper. 

These, with those formerly expressed, are 
our own views on this important subject. 
Though very firmly fixed in them after long 
and careful attention, we do not set forth our 
opinions as infallible. On the contrary, a full 
and free discussion of the matter in the Journal 
and elsewhere is invited; with the promise that 
if erroneous in any of our conclusions, and if 
a better course be pointed out than ours for im- 
proving and strengthening the colleges, we shall 
follow that course, be the proposer or leader in 
it whom he may. Like the State Superinten- 
dent, it is light we seek,—light on the highest 
pinnacles of our educational fabric, where it 
will be most visible, and whence its rays will 
radiate the farthest and with the most effect to 
the general illumination of the State. 


eo 
SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


In the slow but certain progress of our school 
system, several essential points have been at- 
tained which should be made the bases of 
further advancement. ‘The business of teach- 
ing has been assured the means of elevation, 
and is rapidly taking its proper place amongst 
the learned professions; the school-house is 
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'ina course of improvement adequate to the 


uses for which it is designed; school-books in 
the districts are uniform, and thus classification 
is secured; and professional supervision, though 
not yet complete, is a recognized agency and 
necessity in school administration. We thus 
have, or are about to have, a fit teacher, in a 
commodious school-house, with suitable text- 
books, controlled and sustained by professional 
visitation. Here are the main elements of an 
efficient system of popular education. With 
these there must be success, greater or less, 
sooner or later, in proportion to the zeal and 
faithfulness with which they shall be employ- 
ed. But, in addition to these, there are certain 
other requisites which must also be secured, and 
which, though they are also essential, are of 
that nature that their necessity, as adjuncts to 
the others, are so obvious as to need little more 
than the naming to have them provided. 

Foremost amongst the yet pressing needs of 
the schools is that of proper Apparatus; and 
the time is here when its presence in all the 
schools must be insisted on. 

In the term Apparatus, we do not include 
the necessary furniture of the school-room, such 
as comfortable seats and desks, (the latter with 
covered ink-wells,) hat and clothes closets and 
racks, a sufficient stove, &c., &c. These are 
essential to the room; in fact more than any- 
thing else they constitute a school-room. With- 
out these it is but an ordinary apartment. They 
are, therefore, supposed to be present, of proper 
kind and in sufficient quantity, in every school- 
house. 

Nor do we include in the term the thousand 
and one inventions of so-called school appa- 
ratus, which have of late years been offered as 
mental labor-saving machines to the teacher 
and the pupil. 
inventions were they as successful in introduc- 
tion as they are numerous; but they are not 
and never will be. Probably not one in a hun- 
dred of the patent school apparatus presented 
in the past twenty years, with such loudness of 


In fact, we would fear these 


claim as to utility, has made good its place in 
the school-room; and, what is better, they 
The school 
is the place for mental Jabor—hard, continuous 
labor—for forming the habit of mental effort 


never will come into general use. 





8 
and labor; and any invention or arrangement | 
which defeats or materially lessens this first ob- 
ject of education, injures the school, retards the 
real progress of the learner, and ultimately in- 
creases the work of the teacher. There is a | 
clear comprehension of this fundamental prin- 
ciple in all true teachers. There is an indefi- 
nite feeling or sense of it in nearly all the 
teachers, and there is a common sense view of 
it in Boards of Directors. And hence it is, 
that patent labor-saving machines for schools 
have met with little favor. 

Still, there is a class of school apparatus 
which is as necessary to the right instruction 
of the mind as proper furniture is to the com- 
fort of the body of the pupil; and this, in its 
fullness and perfection, should be insisted on, 
and be present in every well equipped school. 
Amongst the articles composing this class, or 
rather as a list constituting a sufficient supply 
for an ordinary school, we would name: 

1. A Larce Biste, a Quarto Dicrionary 
and a Universat Gazetreer. The first, to be 
placed on the teacher’s desk, and used daily, 
either in the worship authorized by the Board 
and conducted by the teacher, if a professing 
Christian, or used by the teacher during the 
daily reading of the Scriptures by the pupils, 
The Dic- 


tionary and Gazetteer to be in front of the 


which should never be omitted. 


teacher’s desk on a stand, or in some other 
easily accessible place, for instant consultation 
by the pupils, who should thus be taught the 
habit of constant reference tothem ;—the teacher 
making it a rule never to answer a question on 
Orthography, Pronunciation, Definition, Ety- 
mology, or Geography, which the Dictionary or 
Gazetteer can solve. This habit, which so few 
possess, is so instructive and helpful as to form 
in itself an invaluable portion in self-education. 

3. A Goop Crock, large enough to show 
the hour from every part of the room; and a 
Hanp-pett, to call in and regulate the exer- 
cises of the school. Perhaps, for the latter 
purpose, a clear-toned ScHoo.t-Gonc is to be 
preferred to the bell. Since punctuality and 
order are essential, it is impossible to secure 
these without the means to mark their times 
and changes. 

3- A Scnoot Recisrer, of some approved 
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form, showing the attendance and condition of 


| the school, not only from day to day and month 
| to month, but from one term to another. 


A 
permanent record of this kind kept in the 
school-house, showing the statistics of the 
school during the next preceding and several 
former terms, will be of very great service to 
a new teacher, and an admirable history of the 
attending youth. 

4. The Briacxsoarp,—not four by six feet 
of boards framed together, painted black and 
hung in a corner,—but a sufficiency of the side- 
walls of the room to accommodate at least 
twenty pupils at a time, covered with a pre- 
paration of artificial slate, surrounded with neat 
ledges, and accompanied with proper crayons 
and rubbers. The Blackboard is the very best 
addition to the more mechanical apparatus of 
improvement has 
brought into the school-room. The teacher 
who undertakes to conduct a school without it, 


teaching, which modern 


or with a few square feet of it, should be re- 
garded with suspicion as to his qualifications. 

5. Maps, both in detail and outline, and a 
set of Gioses; the former to be on a sufficient- 
ly large scale to be visible for the purposes of 
instruction from the pupils’ seats, and the latter 
large enough for satisfactory use in class in- 
struction. To these might be added, with 
great advantage, a Tellurian and an Orrery. 
But the two last named we would not at first 
insist on. 

6. A 
Cuart, with a set of ALPHABET and Spett- 


large Exocutionary or PuHonetu 


inG Carps of good size; to be daily used and 
not hung up for show. 

7. Writinc and Drawinc CuHartTs, show- 
ing the linear elements of form, not only as 
embraced in written letters, but in the accurate 
A letter, after 


is but an object, and the lines which most 


representation of other objects. 
all, 
correctly present it to the eye are as much its 
elements as those which give the true idea of a 
right line or a circle, a table or a book. 

8. A complete set of all the TExT-BooKs in 
the school, for the desk and use of the teacher; 
a necessity so obvious, that we have been sur- 
prised 


g. A CABINET or case for such specimens of 


to find some schools without it. 


minerals, &c., as the pupils may voluntarily 
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collect, and for articles to be used in object- 
teaching. 

10. A neat Boox-case for the School Library, 
the very presence of which in the room will 
induce the pupils to procure and collect books 
to fill it; and also for such works of reference 
and on teaching as the Board, from time to 
time, may furnish to the school. 

With this outfit of apparatus for a beginning, 
the qualified teacher will be justified in taking 
charge of the school, and in undertaking to 
show proper progress on the part of his pu- 
pils. Without this equipment, at the least, 


we unhesitatingly give it as our opinion and | 


advice, that no teacher with the full State cer- 
tificate should consent to exercise his profession 
Others may, for the 
present and under the pressure of necessity, 
dispense with these essential appliances; but 
the full teacher—he or she who has attained 


in any school-house. 


the front rank of the profession—owes it not 
only to self-respect and to the profession, but 
to the good of the Schools to keep high the 
standard, and to demand all proper facilities 
in the exercise of his momentous duties. 

In fact, so clear are we in the conviction that 
the time has arrived for justice to the schools 
and the teaching profession, in this respect, that 
we think the State Superintendent would be 
justified in advising the corps of State teachers 
to exercise their profession only in schools fully 
supplied with proper educational apparatus. 
Such a stand, now taken, would at once pro- 
duce model schools in this respect, in every 
part of the State, which in their turn would 
soon exhibit and establish the value of the 
improvement and make it general. 

There is another class of apparatus, such as 
Cubical Blocks, a Numeral Frame, Alphabet 
Blocks, a Thermometer, &c., &c., which are 
also indispensable. But these and similar small 
articles of apparatus are generally owned and 
taken with them by the teachers from school 
to school; and, as they are of small cost and 
easily portable, and also liable to be lost or ab- 
stracted if left in the school-houses during the 
closure of the school, it is probably better, for 
the present, to leave them to the private own- 
ership of the teachers. 

For the higher schools in a graded series, of 


Apparatus. Y 


course apparatus and instruments of a more 
advanced kind are needed, and should not be 
dispensed with; such as Physiological Charts, 
a good Orrery, Apparatus and Instruments for 
teaching Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &c. 
But when the lower schools shall have been 
supplied with what they need in this direction, 
the higher will take care of themselves. 

One word more in the way of caution. Pat- 
entees and agents for all kinds of improved 
school furniture and new-fangled apparatus are 
in the almost weekly habit of visiting the 
schools, to gain the teachers’ influence in 
favor of their introduction. As to change in 
furniture, our advice is neither to demand nor 


| urge it, if that in the room is sufficiently com- 


modious to be comfortable, and suitable to be 
consistent with health. Even if not desirable, 
Friend teacher, show by the care you take of 
it, and the progress in it of your pupils, that 
Be a good 


de- 


you and they are worthy of better. 
housekeeper. In your home you do not 
spise or abuse your plain tables and chairs and 
the rag-carpet on the floor, simply because you 
would rather have better. Be this your rule 
in the school, and the better will come at the 
right time. 

And as to apparatus, the very way to pre- 
vent a supply of essential articles is to be con- 
stantly pestering your Board for every new in- 
vention, which that uneasy spirit which seeks to 
render perfect the ‘man machine” by means 
of shallow mechanical appliances, would sub- 
stitute for thought and study. Be very cautious 
how you indorse, much less seek to introduce 
them. Work with the approved tools you 
have, and leave the new ones to that test of 
time which so few of them have yet success- 
fully borne. 

4 


WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Very frequently, since the first establish- 
ment of this journal, the opinion of the Ed- 
itor has been requested on disputed questions 
of verbal propriety. Several reasons hereto- 
fore prevented a general compliance with these 
requests,—such as the trifling nature of many 
of the grammatical and philological points 
involved, the better use to 
believed the space could be applied, and want 


which it was 
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of time on the part of the Editor. But now, 
a higher literary position being reached by the 
Teachers of the State, and consequently a 
higher stand taken by this journal, we shall 
occasionally devote a page to the criticism of 
words and phrases :—Hoping thereby not only 
to solve some actual difficulties, but to invite the 
teacher to a fuller and higher consideration of 
our noble language, than can result from a refer- 
ence to and decision by any text-book, gram- 
mar, or any arbitrary decision of mere usage. 

As to proper usage—the general use of lan- 
guage by the learned and the careful—we of 
course bow to it, as the best general guide; 
but even this is to be watched, and only ac- 
cepted when the reasons for it are discoverable 
and, when discovered, ascertained to rest on the 
solid ground of proper etymology, symmetrical 
analogy, and the legitimate family relations of 
the language. 

Probably there never was a period in the 
history of the English language when change 
by usage was more active, or required more 
watching than at the present juncture. Having 
at length reached the condition of a compara- 
tively well regulated, extremely copious and re- 
markably flexible tongue, we might suppose 
that its writers—meaning thereby its authors 
of the more elevated class—and its teachers 
would address themselves to its perfection by 
purification and polish, so as to secure its beauty, 
strength and variety, while excluding ungram- 
matical vulgarisms and low, cant phrases un the 
one hand, and awkward pedantry or imported 
idioms on the other. We do desire to bow to 
usage; but then the only usage entitled to be 
authoritative is that of competent knowledge. 
We shall stand up as sturdily as we may against 
the current of inaccuracy and provincialism and 
slang, which is now pouring into every chan- 
nel of society from sensational, and especially 
juvenile sensational, writers, newspaper corres- 
pondents and legislative and other public speak- 
Perhaps not one in a hundred of these 
can trace the history or tell the exact value of 
a single word they use. 


ers. 


It is not, however, of 
this radical ignorance we would complain, if 
they only had the modesty and the sense not to 
expose themselves by their presumption. But, 
taking advantage of the flexibility of our noble 
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language and of their own accidental position, 
they must needs inflict on it and their read- 
ers and hearers their own ridiculous exploits in 
the way of lingual improvement,—whether in 
the shape of words and phrases dragged up 
from the sphere of their own early life, or, 
equally objectionable, of newly-coined terms as 
unnecessary as they are unphilosophical. In 
the course of these articles instances of both 
kinds may be given. 

There is one class of infractions of principle 
now very common, but, unfortunately, not con- 
fined to the writers and speakers just alluded 
to, and very injurious to the strength and pre- 
cision of our language. We allude to the un- 
necessary and unjustifiable increase of synony- 
mes. This leads to the confusion of speech, 
to the weakening of the language, and to 
the concealment, in some degree, of truth. 
For, if there are two words very nearly, but 
not exactly, alike in signification, and if only 
one of them will exactly express the thought 
or shade of thought in the mind at the time, 
then the use of the other must be wrong, being 
an injury to the language, deceptive to the reader, 
and an untruth by the writer. In fact—the 
Dictionaries and the Poets to the contrary not- 
withstanding—there are few real level syno- 
nymes in the English language. Comparatively 
few sentences occur in which the change of 
one word for another will not, in an appreci- 
able degree, change the meaning of the writer. 
Of course, there are such instances; but, if pre- 
cision be a desirable quality in speech, then the 
tendency should be against their increase. At 
least they should not be multiplied by unsettling, 
for the sake of mere variety, the value of words 
which now have a fixed meaning. 


When actual synonymes do occur, the two 
agreeing words are generally derived from two 
different languages. But even resembling words 
of this class are not always equivalent to_each 
other. For example, the words Supposition 
and Hypothesis, though in their etymology ex- 
actly equivalent—Supposition being the Latin 
translation of the Greek word Hypothesis— 
yet they are very different in use. He would 
be a pedant who should habitually use the term 
hypothesis when giving his suppositions about 
the price of a pound of soap, or his guess as to 
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the hour. So in matters of science, the pro- 
fessor tells his class not of the unverified sup- 
position of some philosopher, but of his de- 
liberate hypothesis. 
verbal accuracy, the newspaper reporter prates 
of the “theory of the crime ””—that is, the pre- 
vailing supposition as to the mode or cause of 
its commission; forgetful or ignorant that a 
theory being a hypothesis proved—seen to be 
true—can only exist, as to crime, after verifica- 
tion by the trial. Till then it is but supposi- 
tion or assertion, or at best hypothesis. 


Yet in violation of true 


We have been led to these remarks by a cor- 
respondent, who asks whether both are not 
equally proper in connection with “ Punish- 
ment,”—the words 

CORPORAL AND CORPOREAL ? 

Let us look at the matter both etymologically 
and analogically. 

The Latin noun in the nominative case, Cor- 
pus, a body, makes in the genitive Corporis, of 
a body; from the latter we have the direct ad- 
jective Corporalis—corporal, bodily, and also 
the less direct adjective, Corporeus—corporeal, 
like or somewhat relating to a body. 

So the noun in the nominative, of the same 
declension and gender, Funus, a funeral, makes 
in the genitive Funeris, of a funeral; whence 
the direct adjective Fumera/is, funeral, and the 
less direct Funereus, like or somewhat relating 
to a funeral. 

Now, though we have lost the noun word 
Corpus, except as applied to a dead body and 
to a military or other combined organization, 
and have received the noun Fuzus only through 
the French form of Fumerai//e—a funeral—yet 
we retain the derived adjectives in both cases, 
with also their derived significations; and those 
from Funus are very suggestive, analogically, 
of the proper meaning and use of those from 
Corpus. No correct speaker would call a pro- 
cession accompanying a dead body to the grave 
a funereal procession, any more than he would 
call some other gloomy procession having no 
dead body in it—say of defeated politicians— 
a funeral procession. The one he would term 
funeral, for the simple reason that it was the 
procession of a funeral; the other he would 
designate as funereal, for the reason that it was 
like a funeral—not funeral, but funereal. 


Words and Phrases. 
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So analogically of corporal and corporeal. 
That is corporal which is bodily—directly re- 
lating to the body,—corporal punishment, for 
instance, which is bodily punishment. That 
is corporeal which is like a body or less direct- 
ly relating to the body,—corporeal resemblance, 
for instance, or, corporeal rights. 

Both etymologically and analogically, there- 
fore, corporal punishment and not corporeal 
punishment, seems to us the only correct form 
of expression when the direct infliction of pain 
on the body as a punishment is intended; and 
this is believed to be in accordance with the 
usage of the best writers and speakers. 

Cases might be supposed in which the term 
corporeal in connection with punishment would 
be proper ;—for instance, speaking of restraints 
operating on the mind as well as on the body— 
such as keeping in after school hours to learn 
omitted lessons. Here it would be altogether 
correct to say that such punishments are also 
corporeal in their nature. 

TO-MORROW IS OR WILL BE SUNDAY? 

Another correspondent inquires which is the 
more correct: ‘To-morrow is Sunday; or, 
To-morrow will be Sunday.” That 
whether we are to speak of the morrow in 
the present or the future tense. And this mere 


ij 


simplification of the question would seem to 
decide it, for to-morrow, whenever it relates 
to future time, as it does here, must have its 
verb in the future tense. Let us supply, even 
to tautology, the words necessary to express the 
whole intended meaning: ‘To-morrow ”— 
that is the day which must follow the present 
day —* will ”—when it shall have arrived—* be 
Sunday.” 

We cannot any more truly than grammati- 
cally say: ‘To-morrow is”—for to-morrow 
is not yet ;—nor can we properly assert that it— 
“is Sunday,”—for the present day és Saturday, 
and covers the whole time embraced in the 


This 


term present, when we speak of a day. 
is Saturday, and cannot be Sunday ; to-morrow 
will be Sunday, and cannot now be Saturday. 


There is a loose colloquial usage which 
seems, in the opinion of some, to justify the 
phrase, “‘to-morrow is Sunday.” This can 
only be sustained by assigning to the word ‘¢ is” 
a different office or meaning from that which is 
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always attached to it when used as an indepen- 
dent and not a helping verb, and by regarding 
the expression as largely elliptical with many 
words to be understood. Thus—“ to-morrow,” 
when it shall have arrived, will be the day which, 
in the order of the week, “is” named “ Sun- 
day.” Here “is” is not a verb expressing ex- 
istence or being at the present time, but an 
auxiliary to the verb, to name, and merely helps 
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to convey the idea that the day between Satur- 
day and Monday is called Sunday, whether in 
the past, present or future. But so far as this 
form of expression is correct, it does not meet 
the case under consideration. The question is 
not as to which day always follows Saturday in 
the order of the week, but as to which will fol- 
low the day now present or passing. We must, 
therefore, say “to-morrow will be Sunday.” 


Our Book TABLE. 





Asrivceo History or THE Unirep States, or Repus- 
Lic or America. By Emma Willard. Author of 
Series of Histories and Chronographic Charts. New 
and Enlarged Edition. 12mo. Pp. 520. Cloth. New 
York: A. S. Barnes G Co. 1868. 

This well known and sterling work has been carefully 
revised and brought down to the end of 1867, concluding 
with the completion of the Atlantic Telegraph. What 
we most admire in it is, the satisfactory division of our 
history into parts, and each part into well marked periods 
—thus presenting to the student very helpful aids to over- 
come those chronological difficulties which are generally 
so embarrassing. The fulness with which the earlier 
events of the Nation’s career are given is also very satis- 
factory and reliable. Having been a teacher herself, Miss 
Willard knows the kind of book proper both for teacher 
and learner. B. 


Tue Srupent’s Gispon. The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
Abridged. Incorporating the Researches of Recent Com- 
mentators. By William Smith, LL. D. Editor of 
Classical and Latin Dictionaries. 12mo. Pp. 677. 
Cloth. 32.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The great work of Gibbon tells the story of Roman 

power from the palmy days of Trajan and the Antonines 

in the second century of the Christian Era, till its ex- 
tinction with the fall of Constantinople, in the fifteenth. 

It has always been regretted that the sneers and covert 

attacks upon Christianity, with which the full work 

abounds, have rendered it unfit for use in youthful in- 
struction. Dr. Smith has performed an invaluable ser- 
vice to the rising generation by removing this sole blot 
from one of the best works of its class ever written, and 
thus restoring to active usefulness the history of a most 
important period in the world’s progress. It is now, being 
thus expurgated, a work that should be studied in every 

High School, Academy and Seminary. The Messrs. 

Harper have done well to reprint it for the use of Ame- 

rican youth. We bespeak for it the favorable attention 

of all teachers. B. 


In THE Scuoot-Room. Chapters on the Philosophy of Ed- 
ueation. By Fobn S. Hart, LL. D., Principal of the 
New Fersey State Normal School. 12mo. Pp. 276. 
Cloth. 31.25. Philadelphia: Eldredge GS Brother. 
Sold also by F. H. Sheaffer, Lancaster. 

We rarely notice a book without a careful reading or 
sufficiently full examination to justify the opinion of its 
merits offered to the reader. But here is one coming at 


a time when leisure does 
the life results, on the subjects of which it treats, of on 
of the most eminent and experienced educators in the 
nation, we feel justified in presenting it confidently on hi 

merits. Read it, of course we shall, hereafter; but now 
we advise our subscribers to get it at once, and judge for 
themselves, satisfied that they will not regret the time or 
the outlay. Amongst the topics discussed they will find 
“The Art of Questioning,” “ Power of Words,” “ Eyes, 

“Loving the Children,” “ Practice-teaching,” * Atten- 
tion as a Mental Faculty,” &c., &c., concluding with * An 
Argument for Common Schools.” Thechapter on“ Phre- 
nology’’—the only one we have had time to read—is a 
amusing as it is damaging to the merits of that so-called 
science, when carried to the ridiculous extent of certainty 
in revealing and modifying character, as claimed for it by 


not serve to do so, yet being 


its professors. B. 


Tue ANALYTICAL SpELLER. Containing Lists of the n 
useful Words in the English Language, progressively ar- 
ranged and grouped according to their Meaning 3 wits 
Abbreviations, Rules for Capitals, etc. By Richard Ed- 
wards, LL. D., and M. A. Warren. Pp. 108. Nez 
York: Mason Brothers. 

The title here given fairly describes this valuable spel- 
ler. Words are all. the while taught as if they mean 
something, and the teacher who adheres to the common- 
sense plan upon which this little book has been prepared, 
will employ to the best advantage both his own time and 
that of his pupils. Columns are usually arranged with 
reference to the leading word. Under “ vegetables,” for 
instance, we have enumerated thirty-nine diiferent kinds ; 
under “school,” thirty-nine words of associated meaning ; 
“dining-room,” thirty-eight; “fish,” twenty-nine, and 
so on. The parts of speech are well brought out, but 
the feature is not made too prominent. The very few 
rules for spelling, that are worth anything, are given in 
their proper place. The “dictionary exercises’ are g sug- 
gestive feature, calculated to interest the pupil, and at th 
same time cultivate the habit of frequent reference to that 
standard authority. M. 


IttustraTeD CatTatocue.—-The Educational and 
School Furnishing House of Messrs, J. A. Bancroft & 
Co., Philadelphia, have in press a complete and finely 
IntustraTED CATALOGUE of every variety of school ap- 
paratus, school furniture, maps, charts, &c. Teacher 
and school officers would do well to apply for copies, as it 
is a specialty with this firm to supply every article used in 
the school-room. including text-books, stationery, &c. ™. 
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Crark’s Encuish Grammar. A Practical Grammar, in 
which Words, Phrases and Sentences are Classified, ac- 
cording to their Offices and their various Relations to one 
another. Illustrated by a Complete System of Diagrams. 
By S. W. Clark, A. M. 12mo. Pp. 309. Fortieth 
Edition, Revised. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Clark’s diagram system of analysis stands the practical 
test of the school room. It is the ‘object method” of 
teaching applied to the analysis of the sentence. He who 


is familiar with the excellent oral systems of Bullions and | 


Greene will find these diagrams a valuable and unique 
addition to his knowledge of the best methods of pre- 
senting this usually dry subject. While this system ena- 
bles the teacher to present to the eye of the pupil, in the 
simplest manner possible, the relations of the various 
elements with their modifitations, it is at the same time 
so close and searching as to test the exact degree of 
knowledge which said pupil possesses. Frequently, when 
everything seems hopelessly dark and oral explanations 
fail, the diagram affords light: as to the lad blun- 
dering through cube root, when formulas and labored 
explanations fail, the blocks are something tangible and 
soon make the matter clear. We know from personal 
experience whereof we speak, and had we a class ignorant 
of the subject, with but a limited period in which to give 
instruction, we should certainly make liberal use of the 
diagrams. M. 


Tue Orp Wortp 1n its New Face. Impressions of 
Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Bellows. Vol. 1. 
12mo. Pp.459. Cloth. $1.75. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1868. 

The author of this book is the well known Rev. Mr. 
Bellows, who was President of the Sanitary Commission 
during the late rebellion. 
sketchy, but rather careless style, and abounds in new 
and, some of them to us, singular views. Rather lauda- 
tory of Roman Catholicism as a governing social agency, 
the author seems to decide that European Protestantism, 
as such, is a failure. But the remedy suggested for the | 


latter result—in the existence of which, by the by, we | 


do not believe—is rather astonishing. It is the dissemina- 
tion of Unitarianism. When will the writers of history | 
and travel be content to give the world events as they 
have occurred, and things as they have been seen, with- 
out distorting the one to substantiate some favorite politi- 
cal theories of their own, or misrepresenting the other | 
to promote personal or private, or sectarian or provincial 
interests and dogmas? By the author who is investigat- 
ing or observing for the instruction of others, all such 
distorting media should be discarded. Even the truth, 
when found in company with such partial representation, 
loses its credit. This is the more to be regretted here, for | 


Department of Common Schools. 


It is written in a pleasant and | 
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the reason that there is so much truth well told; the 
strictures, for instance, upon the repressive effect of over- 
government upon the character of the Prussian people are 
both striking and sound. B. 


Vaux’s Vittas anp Cortraces. A Series of Designs pre- 
pared for Execution in the United States. By Calvert 
Vaux, Architect. A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
with nearly 400 Illustrations, Pp. 349. 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.00. Harper @ Brothers. 

When a man of taste proposes to build a home for him 
self, it costs but little if any mofe to erect a house whose 
exterior shall be attractive while its interior arrangements 
are both convenient and comfortable. Our people need 
to be educated in these matters. A thoroughly compre- 
hensive hand-book upon the subject of Rural Art has, 
perhaps, not yet been published, but the work above named 
makes a nearer approach to it, and is in deservedly greater 
demand than any other of the kind before the public. It 


| is copiously illustrated, and affords a storehouse of valu- 


able suggestions to all persons interested in the building of 
attractive homes. ‘The architectural designs here given 
have been prepared in detail for actual execution,—a mat- 
ter of great practical advantage. To avoid any confusion 
of ideas in examining the book, the various illustrations 
are so arranged that the whole scope of each design may 
be taken in at a glance. Architecture is a profession that 
will continue to be more in request amongst us, and cheap 
popular works of this character cannot be read too widely 
or be in too great demand. Their influence is needed, 
not only in the erection of our homes, but also of our 
school buildings everywhere. M. 


Maynew’s Peasant-Boy Puitosopner. The Story of the 
Peasant-Boy Philosopher; or, “a Child Gathering Peb- 
bles on the Sea Shore.” (Founded on the early Life of 
Ferguson, the Shepberd-Boy Astronomer, and intended to 
show how a poor Lad became acquainted with the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Science.) With Illustrations. By 
Henry Mayhew. 16mo. Pp. 500. Cloth, %1.00. 
New York: Harper & Brotbers. 

A boy’s classic, and an admirable work for a school 
library. The book is founded on the early life of Ferguson, 
though not meant to be a close and accurate biography. 


| The design of the author has not been so much to teach 


as to create a taste for learning.—to appetize rather than 
tocram. The charm of the narrative is the natural man- 
ner in which many of the leading facts of science are 
woven into it, and the simple but satisfactory “reason 
why” at the same time given. To a boy of good sense, 
who wishes to learn, this little volume will prove a rare 
prize. Many other books may fade from his recollection, 
but no sensible lad can ever lose the impression which this, 
carefully read, must leave upon his mind. M. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ComMOoN ScHOOLS, 
HarrisBurG, July, 1868. 
OrFIciAt. ] 

As this number of the Yournal will go into a large 
number of new hands, many of whom will have business 
connections with the general school officers of the State, 
it is deemed well to publish a full list of them. 


\ | OFFICERS OF STATE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


«+ James P. Wicxersnam! 
Cuarces R. Copurn. 


Superintendent........ 
Deputy Superintendent 
Financial Clerk......... 
Statistical Clerk. ..... 
Recording Clerk...........++-HENRY Houck. 
Messenger.......++++0.+++++ ROBERT A, Lucas, 
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PRINCIPALS OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Epwarp Brooks, Principal of the School at Millersville. 
J. A. Coorer, = ws = Edinboro. 

F. A. ALLEN, ea o « Mansfield. 
J. S. Exmenrrovur. * « Kutztown. 


eo 


COUNTY, CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS IN COMMISSION JUNE 1, 1868. 





NAME “Or =: 
|SUPERINTENDENT As 

. _ LD 

‘ | Aaron aoe EE ae. 154 
A. T. Douthett.... Pittsburg...... 608 
J. A. Ritehey.... Serubgrass.. ../ 229 
James Whitham...|M gd ille, 


Wash. co. 
Bedford..... H. W. Fisher...... Bedford 
Berks....... J.S. Ermentrout.. Reading........ 
Elexis Elder.. Altoona 
0. J. Chubbuck.. Orwell. 
S.S. Overholt.... 


! 
COUNTY. POST OFFICE, 


~ 
—- 





Adaims..... 
Allegheny.. 
Armstrong .. 
Beaver 


e800 
2000 
800 


800 
1000 
1250 
1000 
1000 

860 


Bradford. .. ‘ 
Bucks...... Gardenville.. 
J. H. Cratty Butler........ 216 \ 
“s Chapman... Johnstown.... 168% 
. B. Johnson... pt ne t 
re F. Hotford Lehighton..... 
R. M. Magee...... Rebersburg... 
W. W. Woodruff...) West Chester.. 
—" S. Kelly 
. W. Snyder. 


Cambria..... 
Cameron... 
Carbon...... 
Centre.. 
Chester 
Clarion..... 
Clearfield. . 
Clinton..... 


1100 
1200 
1200 

800 
1000 


S304 
Clarion......../174 
. Cleartield 1434 
A H. Strayer..... Lock Haven... 111°) 800 
Columbia. ..|C- G. Barkley.....| Bloomsburg... 166 | 800 
Crawtord. ... H. D. Pe rsons.... Rockdale...... 352% | 1000 
Cumberland George Swartz.... Boiling Spring 215° 700 
Dauphin...... . E. La Ross. Hummelstown 299 800 
Delaware... 4 W. MeCracken. V illage Green. 102 | 1000 
Elk,.....+../0+ Blakely, . Benzinger. 39 | 400 
Erie...... ied i T. Fisk.........|Gerard. ...|296 |1000 
Fayette c.W.W anee...... Brownsville... 218% 800 
Forest ......|5- F. Rohrer...... Marienville....| 36°" | 250 
Franklin.... P. M. Shoemaker. Strasb’g, Up’r 229 1200 
Fulton...,...|H- a aan .-ees M’Connellsb’g 66 (1000 
Greene......|T- Teal Rice’s Land’g g- 170 600 
Huntingdon | DD. 7 Tussey...... Alexandria..... 196 | 1000 
Indiana......; 4. J. Bolar.. - Armagh........ 228 800 
Jetferson.....| .. W. Smith... Brookville... - 130 | 1000 
Juniata.. W. Lloyd Thompsont’n.. 101%! 500 
Lancaste r. “*|David Evans.. Lancaster 1700 
Lawrence.../G. W. McC racken ne. 800 
Lebanon..... Wm. G. Lehman.. Lebanon.. 760 
Lehigh.. E. J. Young Allentown.» 1000 
Luzerne ....| H. Armstrong..... Orange......... 43! 
Lycoming... J. T. Reed... .” |Lairdsville.....|2 
M’Kean...... W.d. Milliken... Smethport... 
Merecer....... J. Miller /W. Greenville. : 
Mifflin....... M. Mohler Kishacoguillas 
Monroe J. B. Storm....... Stroudsburg... 
> pa amg y.. A. Rambo Trappe........0. | 265 
Montour... W. Henry | Pottsgrove, 
North’l’'d co. 67 
| Bethlehem.... 227\ 


1500 
S00 
1200 
gn 
600 
‘Ny 1000 


700 
Northamp’n W. N. Walker.. é 1000 
Northumb’d G. Ww. Haupt......| Sunbury. . 150 800 
b Tse cncne Mille rstown.. . 169 500 
Decker. . Milford.. --| 51 300 

2 W. Allen....... Coudersport.... 114 600 
. J. Newlin Port Carbon... 360 1500 
Freeburg....... 99 500 
New Lexingt’n 193% 800 
Dushore.......| 60 | 600 
New Milford.. | 271 900) 
Wellsboro’.....' 243% 1000 
Lewisburg....., 83 500 
Franklin......./191 1000 
Washington J. C. Gilchrist.... California..... 282 800) 
Warren W. M. Lindsey.... Warren........ 163 1000 
1 J, E. Hawker Waymart...... 201 | 1000 
Westmore’d. «J. S. Walthour.... Greensburg..., 2954) 800 
Wvoming.. +\ee . Rhode Serene Tunkhannock. 86 5) 
Bebe bcncces B. Heiges...... York...ccccc...-.1d00 11000 


Se hu iii. 
Snyder, 
Some rset.. 


_N. B. Critehtield.. 
Sullivan.... 


|.J. W. Martin...... 
Susq’hanna.| W. W. Watson,... 
Tioga J. F. Calkins...... 
‘ni ’.. V. Gundy 
Venango iC. H. Dale 


Supe rintendent. Schools. 

|Robert R. Buehrle} 34 | 

W.W. Cottingham, 33 1,500 

H.S. Jones 35 1,500 

W. Haskins....| 14 1,500 
1 


Salary. 
S 750 


City or Borough. 
Allentown City 
Easton Borough 
Erie City 
Meadville City 
Pittsburg City 
Seranton City, 4th Dist. 
Williamsport City....../A.R 


. J. Luckey....) 117 | 2,200 
Joseph Roney 20 | 500 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL FOR 1868-9. 


The School ‘fournal for 1868-9, commencing with thy 
July number, will be sent, at the expense of the State, t 


' the following parties : 


Ten copies to the School Department. 

2. One copy to each of the Principals of our State 
Normal Schools. 

3- One copy to each County, City and Borough Su- 
perintendent in the State. 

4. One copy to each Board of School Directors in the 
State, including the Boards of the city of Philadelphia. 

This number of the Fournal will be sent as soon as 
issued to all designated above as entitled to receive it, 
whose address is known. The numbers intended for 
Boards of Directors will be sent to the Secretaries as fast 
as their names and addresses are made known to the De- 
partment. If any who have forwarded these do not re- 
ceive the Yourna/, a letter of inquiry will set the matter 
right. 

Secretaries of Boards of Directors should remember 
that the Journal is not sent to them for their own use 
exclusively. It belongstothe Boards. The several num- 
bers should be filed as received, and kept at a place wher 
they can be accessible to the members of the Board when 
in session, and these files should always be handed over 
by the outgoing Secretaries to their successors. 

It is the intention of the Editors of the Fournal to 
make certain improvements in it during the coming year. 
They have made a beginning inthis number. It is hoped 
that school officers will appreciate these efforts and strive 
in all proper ways to increase its circulation. 

The character of the matter with which the Fournal 
will be filled, official and otherwise, will be such that 
neither teachers nor directors can afford to do without it. 
Directors now have the legal right to subscribe for copies 
out of the funds of the districts, the only compensation, 
indeed, that they can receive for their services; and it 
would not be amiss for them to so contract with their 
teachers as to require them to keep up with the times 
by reading a periodical which has fought so long and so 
well in the cause of common school education. 

a sl 
ELECTION OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


George J. Luckey has been elected and commissioned 
City Superintendent of Schools for the city of Pittsburgh. 
His salary is 52,200. 

Mr. Luckey was, when elected, Principal of one of the 
Grammar Schools of the city of Pittsburg, and chairman of 
the Committee of Teachers on Permanent Certificates for 
Allegheny county. It is understood that the Board ot 
Controllers requires it as his first duty to visit the school 
of other cities where the superintendency has been for 
some time established, in order that their own school 
may profit by this experience. 

° 
PHILADELPHIA—THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The Board of Controllers of Philadelphia, at arecent 
meeting, passed a resolution favoring the election of 
City Superintendent, and asking Councils to make an ap- 
propriation of $4,000 to pay the salary of such an officer. 
The only wonder is, in view of the results of the system 
of superintendency as it exists in the several counties of 
the State, and of the experience of almost all the great 
cities of the country, that Philadelphia has neglected thi 
dut¢ so long. Let the matter be pushed forward now, 
and let the best educator that can be found willing to ac- 
cept the position be placed at the head of her great system 
of public instruction. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 


Second Annual Catalogue of Lebanon Valley College. 


Annual Report of the Board of Education of the State | 


of Connecticut. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Board of Education 
of Syracuse, New York. 

Fifth Semi-Annual Report on Schools for Freedmen. 

Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Chester Academy Record. 

Teachers’ Advocate, Johnstown, Pa. 

Journal of Education, Lower Canada. 


Report of the National Commissioner of Education, | 


Washington, D. C. 

The Book-Buyer, a Summary of American and Foreign 
Literature. 

Register of the Officers and Students of the Lehigh 
Valley University. 

Announcement of the County Normal School of Centre 
county, Pa. 

Circular of Freeburg Academy, Snyder county, Pa. 

Journal of Education, Upper Canada. 

Educational Bulletin, New York. 


Second Annual Report of the State Normal University, | 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


Circular of the Titusville Seminary and Soldiers’ Or- 


phans’ School. 
Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Pub- 
lic Schools of the city of New Orleans. 


-— °° 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


ADDRESS. 
Corry, Erie co. 
Hampton, Adams co. 
Sugar Grove, Warren co. 


NO. NAME. 
ro1!S, P. McIntyre 
102|Levi Chronister..... 
103|Isabella McIntosh... 
104|Benj. F. Schools.....| Jonestown, Lebanon co. 
105|Wm. J. Burnside....! Lebanon, Lebanon co, 

106; John W. Harbeson. .; Lebanon, Lebanon co. 
107\Luther F. Houck....| Lebanon, Lebanon’co: 
108|Kate S. Rise...... | Lebanon, Lebanon co. 
109}Daniel A. Crowell. ..|Antistown, Blair co. 
110|Lewis B. Kerr.......|Landisburg, Perry co. 

111|J. M. Conroy.......|Allegheny city, Allegheny co. 
112|O. P. Hargrave.....| West Newton, Westm'ld co. 
113|Sol. S. Bachman....|Easton, Northampton co. 
114|/H. Amelia Hull.....|Spring Creek, Warren co. 
115;Alfred W. Larrabee..;Great Bend, Susquehanna co. 
116|M. R. Beck........| Linden, Lycoming co. 

117| J. M. Milligan......|Monongahelacity, Wash’nco. 
118|Eliza A. Bishop. ....!Harrisburg, Dauphin co. 
119|Mary A. Miller |Lewistown, Mifflin co. 

120| Mary S. Shaw......|Lewistown, Mifflin co. 
121|Levi M. Leiwig.....}Cornwall, Lebanon co. 

122| John K. Heagy.....|Annville, Lebanon co. 

123] Edith S. Hanna..... [tates Lancaster co. 

124; Jeremiah J. Cake... ! Pottsville, Schuylkill co. 
125|Louisa Allison...... /St. Clair, Schuylkill co, 
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ITEMS FROM SUPERINTENDENTS’ MONTHLY 
REPORTS. 


It is proposed next month to commence the publication 
of educational items taken from the monthly reports of 
Superintendents. Some Superintendents have been ac- 
customed, under the head of “General Remarks” in 
these reports, to keep the Department informed as to the 
most interesting educational events transpiring within the 
limits of their several jurisdictions, and an attempt will 
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now be made to make this custom general, by publishing 
| all such items under a special head in the Journal. Su- 
perintendents are, therefore, requested to notice in their 
reports events like the building of a new school-house; 
| the adoption of a system of graded schools; the holding 

of an educational meeting; the delivery of a lecture on 
| education; the establishment and successful working of a 

Normal Institute; Commencement exercises at Colleges, 
| Academies, Normal Schools and High Schools; in short, 
any facts, great or small, which may indicate progress. 
It will be very easy for each Superintendent to note the 
events which have come within his knowledge, and 
properly culled and collated, such a record made up of 
events occurring in all parts of the State, will prove most 
valuable to the friends of education. To the Depart- 
| ment a dearth of events reported will be apt to indicate a 
lack Of effort. “Every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit.” 

! ee eee 
NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

Quite a number of these useful educational agencies 
are now in operation in different parts of the State. The 
Superintendents of the counties in which they are located 
| will confer a favor by reporting the following items re- 
specting them: 

1. Where held and for what length of time con- 
| tinued. 
| 2. By whom conducted. 

. Number of teachers. 

. Branches taught. 

. Whole number of students, male and female. 

. Number of students preparing to become teach- 


° 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ REPORTS. 


Superintendents may consider their reports approved if 
not returned for modification within a few days after their 
reception here. There is no objection to their being pub- 
lished in county newspapers prior to the time of their 

| publication in the annual report of the State Superin- 
tendent. 


| 
> 


PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES. 


All professional certificates except those issued since the 
first Monday of June, 1866, ceased to be valid after the 
first Monday of last month, June, 1868. 

Directors should observe that they cannot continue 
teachers in office or employ new ones who hold such 
certificates granted prior to the first Monday in June, 
1866, unless they have subsequently had them renewed 
or obtained Permanent Certificates. The State appropria- 
tion might be forfeited by carelessness in this particu- 
lar. 

The attention of directors is further called to the fact 
that no Professional Certificate is valid, of whatever date, 
unless it shows upon its face that its holder has passed an 
examination in the History of the United States. 

It should be borne in mind, too, by all concerned, that 

| Permanent Certificates can hereafter be granted by the 
State Superintendent to those only who hold Professional 
Certificates valid at the date of the application. No others 
need be sent to the Department. In renewing Profes- 
sional Certificates, it is optional with the Superintendent 
whether he examines the holders or otherwise; but in no 
case should they be renewed without satisfactory evidence 
that they are deserved. There is an opportunity now for 
elevating the profession; let it not be lost. 
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By renewing a certificate, in the sense of the law, is 
meant the granting of a new one, not simply endorsing 
an old one. 

County Superintendents should report the number of 
Professional Certificates renewed in their monthly report, 
under the head of “ Whole number of Professional Cer- 
tificates issued.” 

° 
CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A Convention of Superintendents, including County, 
City and Borough Superintendents, will be held in the 
city of Harrisburg, commencing on Thursday, the 3zoth 
of ‘July, at 2 o'clock Pp. M. 

A circular will be issued at an early day, giving full in- 
formation as to reduction of fare on the railroads and at 
the hotels, and also announcing a series of topics for con- 
sideration. 

At present it is only necessary to say that the time of 
the Convention will be wholly taken up in the discussion of 
practical questions. The main work of Superintendents con- 
sists in examining teachers, visiting schools, and holding 
educational meetings and Teachers’ Institutes. This work 
is done much more successfully in some places than in 
others. The time has arrived when Superintendents now 
in office should come together, compare views, profit by 
each other’s experience, and, if possible, pen a more 
uniform, if not a more effective, mode of performing 
their duties. It is intended to make the Convention one 
from which no Superintendent can afford to be absent. 

In addition to the subjects for consideration indicated 
above, the opinions of the Convention will be asked upon 


the following questions of a more general character, but 


of great importance just now, in view of the proposed re- 
vision of the school law: 

1. Is it desirable to make any change in the law re- 
specting School Directors ? 

2. Should the law respecting County Superintendents 
remain as it is at present? 

3. Are the evils of absenteeism, irregular attendance, 
and truancy capable of being corrected or materially les- 
sened by legal enactments ? 

4. Are any changes desirable in our Normal School 
law? 

No papers will be prepared for the Convention, and no 
lectures will be delivered before it. Its sessions will be 
entirely taken up with business. In this view it is hoped 
and expected that each Superintendent will so mature his 
opinions upon the questions to be considered, and so me- 
thodize his thoughts, that the Convention may be able to 
do a great amount of good in a short time. We should 
all remember that this is the last year of the present 
term of the Superintendency, and we ought, consequent- 
ly, to be able to do much more work than during previous 
years. We must do it. 

The Principals of the several Normal schools are re- 
spectfully invited to attend this Convention, and partici- 
pate in its proceedings. Other friends of education will 
also be welcome. 


o 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JUNE, 1868. 
COUNTY. DISTRICT. TREASURER. AMOUNT. 
Adams......... Berwick twp...... A. H. Thomma.. & 76 83 
Beaver Glasgow.......... Milton Brown. 20 28 
“ -Hookstown boro..John A. Trimble. 38 61 
a -++-+++-Marion............Philip A. Bimber 38 6 
Bedford twp Isaac Earnest... 175 
Bloody Run,.....Jos. W. Bender... 44 
minuian ..Liberty........... David € ypher. "113 
. Woodberry South.Saml. W erking.. 125 ! 
..Jefferson,.........Mich. Knoll... 108 42 
arion Ed. L. Killmer.. 164 97 
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COUNTY. 
Berks. 


Bri adford. 


... Black Liek 


ere 
entre 


‘lari ion 


“North She nango, 


.Bellevernon, .......J. 
Guilford .......... 


. Letterkenny...... 


.Ale PTI eee 


‘ Cc ocalico West... 


...-Mt. Joy boro......8 
.. New Milltown.... 


Lehigh 
Lycoming 


Ww illiamsport.. 


5 Hughesville 


DISTRICT. TREASURER. 
Muhlenberg.......P. 
. D. Reiff... 
Hoffman... 
. Y. Yeder.. 
Ruscombmanor.,.. 
~g hultzville 
Tulpehocken. 
Wome sledorf...... Ezra Reed 
Catharine i 
natn. 5 ea REE E. 
Tyrone boro H. Burley. 


Peter D. Schell... 


AEE Yiddtins seve Mi. Hi: arrington.. 


.-N. Edminster.. 
Wm. 8. 
- E. 


Athens twp..... 
Macedonia Ind... 
Monroe twp 


Pe ter Pome  —_— 
Jno. L. 
Jas. G. 
John Koplin 

Danl. H. Sellers.. 


Bedminster 
Bristol boro 
Durham 

Ne Ww Britain. . 


T. MeClymonds.. 


Wm. Brewer.. 


James Harvey... 
James Crawtord. 


alle che _ SREP 
Connogtuenessing..James Welsh. ... 
Oliver Reed 

Carroll twp....... Nicholas Snyder. 
Chest.............. Baltzer Helfrich. 
Gallitzin John J. Troxel.. 
Yoder..............Elias Crisman... 
Lausanne Manus MeGinty. 


i. Thompson.. 
Alexander.. 
Saylor... 
.- Dav id Lockhart. 


Geo. 
Ino. C, 


Unionville., 
Coventry East. 
Ni autme al East. 


Mt. P le ‘asant, Ind. 
McEwen... 

Arnok i 

A. M. 

Robt. Heath... 

.Geo, Otto 

Wm. Scouller.... 
John Enek 

. Chas. M. White.. 


Vm. 


.Middletown s is 
Mittlin....... “nee 


Shippe meburg.. 
Hi tlifax 
Geo. D. Moyer... 
A. Pearsol,... 
John D. Rider... 
Levi Ovler.... 
a w Bard.. 
LD. Miller 
~ M. 
John Magsom... 
Isaiah Lehmon.. 
J. A. Gilbert... 


German 
Hamilton 


Thompson 


.-Danl. D. Condit.. 


Wm. Walker 
-Alb. Swope 
Mich. Garner.... 
David Hare...... 
Jeremiah Cook.. 
Miles Smith 
John Bell 


Mapleton boro. . 


Geo. * Bottige 2 
.Saml. M. Elliott. 
Ae Isenberg. 
M. Bartley. 
Bree aoe k. ee “hris. Burkhart. 
John Graver 
Wm. Brown 


Cone stoga 


E. J. Bowman... 
aml. Eshleman. 
‘Jacob Hunsicker 
Rapho.............David L. 
Sate Harbor, Ind.Sam. M. Wright. 
Strasburg boro. ..no. Smi 
Upper Leacock. 
Annville South. ..Felix Gingrich... 
— ..Jonathan Lentz. 
Hanover East. "... David M. Rank. 
Heidelberg Saml. J. Kistler. 
Franklin..........4 Anthony Starr... 
Peter Reeder.... 
Peter Miller 
H. B. Mellick. 
-Wm. V andine. oe 


Manheim twp 


Wolf 


Rotherme!.... 


Cc h: arles Levan. si 


.Moses Hiester... 


Heenstine. . 


Gra ace... 


He “nry Y. Mong.. 


Winters. 


Miller. ¢ 


.Jno. Buckwalter. ‘ 


[ July, 


AMOUNT. 


1 15 
ii <1 


5 4 


Mt 


Detwiler. 2 
Foster... 2 


Christian Lyter.. 2 


Moses Shirk..... 235 
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COUNTY. 
Lycoming.... 


McKean 


TREASURER. 
Jno. 
seo b. 
Mercer....-.... Bell, ...Arthur Bell 8! 
French Creek... .Jas. S. Williams. 93 2 
“s Hempfield..... ..M. J. MeDonald. 66 6 

- ic . C. Trout...... 351 

i 35 

“6 Millcreek iley Br 99 
“6 Shenango Wm. 8. Bell 178 : 

af Sugar Grove 

- Lower Salford. ... 


DISTRICT. 
.-- Woodward 


B. . 152 
Perkiomen Win. 182 5: 
Might -+++++, Hemlock West....Wm. C rossley. << on 

‘6 ** Liberty Wm. Maddan.... 95 § 

North uupion. -Allen Adam Laubach,. 
Ezra Newhart... 

as % Peeeeeeeees oacObD Seip 140 

Perry F. M. MelWkeehan 116 2: 
David Smith. vs 95 § 
Wm. Aa) 
Wm. H. 

Seh John Price hand.. 

Abram. Mover. 
oes . Kiernan.. 

79 Marburger. 

Jesse Lechier.... 
..Chas. Feary..... 
Chas. Erdman... 
.Wm. L. Yoder... 26 
W. A. Stutzman. 


Al le rfer. 


271 


Sse eesces Bussing South.. 
Chureh 


AMOUNT. 
Donachy... 54 21 
Saker. 26 65 


. Lankey.... 56 55 


118 9% 


COUNTY. 


| Snyder 


Venango 


Wayne 


Female School Visitors 


DISTRICT. 


.. Bridgewater 
Forest Lake 


.. Franklin 


Montrose 
Rockland 


Washington. ...Charti 
| Middletown W.... 


Honesdale ........ 
Mt. Republic... ..L. 


Bell 
Bridgeport.. 


FIR re ea 
Hempfield......... 


. Ligonier twp 


Penn boro...... 


TREASURER. 
Peter Riggle 
‘ C. Schoch... 


. Yearick, 


yo D. Snvder.. 
Weimar.... 
Robins.... 
‘Towne... 
Merriman.. 


Jere. 
. oe 
John S. 
J. L. 
J. KR. Dewitt 
Wim. Gates 


John Campbell, 


pc, 
Jas. B. 
Saml. A, Ter 


Jos. Bowman.. 


John W. Frick 


F. Norton..... 


146 


- 107 


17 
120 
109 
106 
159 

ow 


AMOUNT 


on 
ae 


tH 
19 


SO DI 


C. Buttertield, ... 32% 


Mich. J. Potts. 
Francis Smith 


Alex. Matson.... 


R.S. Byerly 
Wm. P. 


Monroe 


James Trimble... 
Geo. Fortney,.. 
.Henry Arnold... 
Henry Stough.. 
Amos Wadely 
Mich. poe r. 


c pena 
Dover boro, 
Goldsboro boro. . .. 
Heidelberg...... 
. Hopewell..........B. F. Payne. 3! 
Lewisberry R. - é -Nebinger 
North Codorus....P. Breneman,... 2 
.. West Manheim...W. Rabenstein.. 


York boro John M. Dietch.. 900 § 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FEMALE SCHOOL VISITORS. 


A NEW OFFICE RECOMMENDED FOR OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Among the most important recommendations 
for State legislation on public school systems, 
in any of our States, at this time, I consider 
that of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(Mr. Rice) of New York, as pre-eminent, 
and, if I mistake not, it is one whose practical 
character will recommend it to the attention 
of school-boards of our State, especially in all 
sections of it in which there is a large prepon- 
derance of female teachers. Upon deliberate 
reflection, the wonder seems to arise, not that 
such a suggestion should now be made, but 
that it had not long since arrested the minds of 
educators. In the State of New York, which 
Mr. Rice represents, the number of male 
teachers in the public schools is represented at 
5,271 men and 21,218 females, (more than 
four to one!) The question at once occurs, 
when the responsible duties of teacher have, 
for a considerable time, been administered by 
such a large proportion of the female sex, is it 
not unaccountable that the proposed arrange- 
ment has never yet been enacted into a law? 
But the readers of the Fourna/ can better judge 
of the propriety as well as the justice of the 


measure, by seeing the specific duties pointed 
out for female visitors, as suggested by the New 
York Superintendent of Public Schools, He 
says: “1 recommend the creation of the office 
of School Visitor; the term to be for one year 
and the position to be filled exclusively by women. 
The trustees of the districts, or the School 
Commissioners, may be empowered, in their 
discretion, to appoint annually to this office 
three women, residents of the respective dis- 
tricts, who shall be charged with the following 
specific duties: 1st. To have the care of the 
district library, and to perform the duties of 
librarian. 2d. To visit the district schools, 
and to inquire in relation to the attendance, 
neat condition and physical comfort of the 
pupils. 3d. To seek out truant children and 
absentees, and to impress upon them the ne- 
cessity of regular attendance at school ; to visit 
their parents or guardians, and to urge upon 
them the importance and value of their attend- 
ance. 4th. To inspect the condition of the 
school-house, its furniture, &c., and to report 
to the trustees, from time to time, whatever 
repairs or improvements may be needed. 5th. 
To investigate particularly the causes which 
debar the children of poor parents trom patr- 
ticipating in the benefits of the school. To 
make an annual report in writing to the School 
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Commissioners, and to the trustees at the 
annual meeting, stating the condition of the 
library, the results of their official investigations 
and labors, and adding such recommendations 
as may appear to them advisable.” 

The New York paper, from which the 
above recommendation is extracted, judiciously 
observes: “This recommendation deserves the 
best attention of our law-makers. Women are 
better fitted for these duties than men, and the 
employment of more than twenty thousand, in 
the way proposed by Mr. Rice, could hardly 
fail to have a salutary effect upon our schools.” 

HUMANITAS. 
e& 


THE STUDY OF HI 
In the light of the events of the past few 
years the study of the History of the United 
States in our common schools has assumed a 
new importance and greater significance. But 
the ideas of teachers in regard to the manner 
in which it ought to be taught are generally 
very crude and illy defined; in fact, but little 
system has been developed in the way of pre- 
senting the subject. At Teachers’ Institutes, 
during the last year, demands for instruction as 
to the best methods of teaching the History of 
the United States were frequently made by 
teachers, that received no, or but very unsatis- 
factory, responses. The results that have fol- 
lowed the more general introduction of the 
study of this branch into our common schools 
have, i in many cases, been such as to prove dis- 
couraging to both teachers and pupils. The 
pupil at the close of the term is in possession 
of a few disjointed facts learned without sys- 
tem, without connection, without discrimina- 
tion, without reference to causes and the re- 
sults that must follow, and that in a short time 
are remembered only as the confused recollec- 
tions of a fitful dream. The teacher feels that 
what has been accomplished is not commensu- 
rate with the efforts put forth. In fact but 
little is attained that is satisfactory to any one. 
To teachers that feel the want of a better sys- 
tem of teaching history, and who desire to ac- 
complish results more discernible and satis- 
factory, the following suggestions are made: 
Some of the defects in the manner of teach- 
ing and studying history will first be stated. 


STORY. 


Be Too much is attem pted to be aCCO mplished 


in a given time. Most of the text-books on 
the History of the United States in common 
use are too voluminous. Both teacher and 
pupil in their anxiety to “finish the book” 
rush through it, merely skimming the surface. 
History cannot be learned by merely reading 
the text-book, and the sooner teachers disabuse 
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themselves of the too prevalent idea that the 
use of a history as a reading book will result 
in a know! edge of that branch, the better. In 
history, as in any other branch of study, the 
pupil ‘chosid not be allowed to pass from a sub- 
ject until it is thoroughly mastered. The 

z pouring-in” process can never impart a sounc 

knowledge of history. 

2. Sufficient care i i distinguis/ 
between prin ‘ipal and subore tin Here- 
in, I conceive, is one of the greatest causes of 
failure in the teaching of history. Our text- 
books are often at fault in this respect. Instead 
of presenting leading facts boldly, clearly and 
connectedly, minor facts having no direct bear- 
ing on the main events, are too frequently in- 
troduced to embellish and fill up to minuteness 
which serve to lead the pupil from prominent 
facts to secondary ones, and confuse important 
events with those of little consequence. There 
is also often a want of discrimination on the 
part of pupils which increases the difficulty. 
The remedy for this defect lies with the teacher. 
A careful analysis of each lesson in advance, 
according to the plan her ] 


vate events. 


eafter proposed, will, 
in a great measure, accomplish the desired ob- 
ject in this 
f 3- Pupil: are confined [00 closely Lo the Word 
of the text-book. Of all the pernicious habits 

of study this is one of the worst, ae more es- 
pecially in the study of this branch, > long 
as a knowledge of the words of the text-book 
is made of more prominence than a knowledge 
of the ideas contained therein, but meager re- 
sults can be obtained. Iam aware that teachers 
generally find mu ich difficulty in convincing 
pupils of this fact, and the teacher who sets 
himself resolutely’ to the work of requiring 
pupils to learn ideas rather than words, has ni 
easy or desirable task before him. The wotul 
manner which this seemingly me peta 
principle in teaching is neglected, requires that 
it shoul d be made espec ially prominent in the 
study of history. Every teacher should know 
aud feel that words in themselves are’ but the 
outer husk, while the ideas are the kernel be- 
neath. If the facts of history are once firml) 
grasped, pupils will not long be at a loss tor 
words in which to express them. ‘ 

4. Not sufficient attention is given to the phi- 
ophy of history—the tracing of cause and 
sult. In the History of Pe United States the 
intelligent teacher will perceive and can point 
out from the very first settlements lines of de- 
marcation between the principal colonies, which 
differences produced different results that are 

seen and felt to the present day. 
5. Leachers themselves are not well 


informed’ in revard the bistory of 


esnect 
re t ect. 
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try. 
of interest connected with the lesson, and not | 
found in the text-book, will enlist the attention 
of pupils, and incite a spirit of observation in 
general reading. For instance, in connection 


with the story of the saving of the life of Cap- | 


tain John Smith by Pocahontas, a concise state- 
ment of the facts set forth in a late article in 


the North American Review, tending to prove | 
the fancy of | 


the story but the creation of 
Smith, is a case in point. 


Having pointed out some of the errors to be | 
avoided, I will suggest some methods to be fol- | 
lowed in teaching the History of the United | 


States. 


1. Prepare a general analysis of the whole sub- | 


ject. This will serve as a general review of 


the whole ground, and should be committed to | 


memory by the pupil, and frequently reviewed. 
For instance, a division can be made as fol- 
lows: 
1. Discoveries and early settlements, 1492— 
1607; 115 years. 
Colonial History, 
years. 
3. The Revolution, 
4. History of the Administrations, 1 
1868; 85 years. 
¢. Prepare each day a careful analysis of the 
following day’s lesson. Asan example the fol- 
lowing is suggested as an analysis of the lesson 
on the Colonial History of Pennsylvania: 
First settlement by Wm. Penn, 1681. 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians, 1682. 
3. Founding of Philadelphia and meeting of 
the second Assembly, 1683. 
4. Return of Penn to England, 1684. 
e, 
1691. 
Penn’s second visit to the Colony, 
. General history of the Colony 
time of the Revolution, 1775. 


1607-—1775; 168 


77§5—1783; 8 years. 


1699. 
to the 


This analysis should be placed on the black- 


board, thoroughly learned by the pupils, and 
given previous to the recitation of the lesson. 
Then let the recitation proceed on the topical 
plan, each division of the lesson serving as a 
topic. 
analysis of the lessons until he judges the pupils 
are able to form a good analysis for themselves. 
A lesson should never be recited until the pupils 
can readily give an analysis of it. 

4. Daily reviews of the preceding lesson, and 
weekly reviews of the whole subject, so far as 
learned should be had. Facts and dates are im- 
perfectly remembered without frequent reviews. 


The plan of having thoroughly learned a com- | 


plete synopsis of each lesson will enable daily 
and weekly reviews to be had that will be sat- 
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Some pointed fact or brief anecdote | 


1783— | 


Withdrawal of the three lower counties, | 


The teacher should continue to give the | 
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isfactory to both teacher and pupils, and will 
| consume but little time. 
Special exercises should occasionally be had 
to ye dates, names, facts, Sc., in the minds of 
| pupils. As examples, the pupils should be re- 
quired to give the names of the prominent per- 
sons during a given period; facts should be 
given and the dates required; dates should be 
given and the most important events at those 
times required. 

5. Cotemporaneous history should be taught.— 
Especial attention should be paid to this during 
the colonial history. The importance of at- 
tention to cotemporaneous events will be very 
| apparent to almost any person who has noticed 
| the wild answers generally given, when a pupil 

learning the history of a certain colony is asked 
what was occuring at the time in other colo- 
| nies. 
If the plan here laid down, with such modi- 
| fications as circumstances may require, is faith- 
| fully followed, a knowledge of history, thorough, 

/accurate, and well arranged, will ‘be obtained 

by the diligent student. It imposes labor upon 
| the teacher; but if he be zealous and true to 
| his work, that will be no obstacle in the way. 

A. M. MARTIN. 
e ; 


POTTSVILLE SCHOOLS. 


This town has encountered great difficulties in 
maintaining her public schools. The center of a 
large mining district, and also extensively engaged 
in mercantile and manufacturing business, it has 
met with its full share of the up’s and down’s 


to which traffic is everywhere exposed. ‘Times 
of great business depression, as well as seasons, 
of speculative prosperity, are both injurious to 
| the interests of schools. 

The people of this region are largely of 
foreign birth, and not always as well aware as 
they ought to be of the advantages of educa- 
tion. They send to school, but not with that 
regularity that secures the best results to school 
_and scholar. 

Another difficulty has arisen from the rapid 
growth of the place, which has kept the pop- 
ulation generally in advance of the school ac- 
commodations. At the present time, despite the 
| most strenuous exertions to avoid such a state 

of things, the schools are, almost without ex- 
| ception, densely crowded. But with all these 
drawbacks something has been done, and ar- 
rangements are now in progress calculated to do 
much more. 

The first important step in the work of im- 
provement, now fairly inaugurated, was the 
erection of the “Female Grammar School” 
building in Center street. This is a noble 
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structure, finished and furnished in the best 
style, at a cost of some $40,000. It would be 
an ornament to any town. 

The Board have determined that all school 
houses hereafter erected in the city shall be 
comfortable, healthful and durable structures. 
To be sure, there are those who oppose this 
policy, and who, rather than pay the taxes ne- 
cessary to build good houses, would pen up the 
children in any kind of dens; but such charac- 
ters are neither very numerous nor very influ- 
ential. Before the last election some one pro- 
posed that a board of directors should be elected 
pledged to build cheap school houses or none. 
It was suggested as an improvement on this that 
directors should be elected pledged to pull down 
the school houses already built. The public, 
however, Seem to have discarded both these 
brilliant schemes, if we may judge from the 
fact that nearly, if not all, the directors elected 
at the last election are known to be thorough- 
going, enterprising and progressive men. 

Another important step, taken at the begin- 


ning of the present school year, was to relieve | 


the superintendent of the half-day’s teaching 
hitherto required, and allow him to devote his 
whole time to the supervision of the schools. 
Rev. B. F. Patterson, for several years con- 
nected with the schools as a teacher, is now 
filling the office of superintendent with earnest- 
ness and ability. 

Before the war a High School of considerable 
merit was in operation, but when the rebellion 
began, the absence of large numbers of men in 
the army made such a demand for boys to fill 
their places in business houses, and about the 
mines, that the school soon lost a large part of 
its most advanced scholars. ‘Then, when the 
Board adopted the policy of promoting scholars 
to fill up the school regardless of their advance- 
ment, the grade was soon lowered to that of a 
grammar school. The present High School, 
which began operations February 1, 1868, was 
intended to overcome this difficulty, and fur- 
nish the city with a first-class public school of 
an academical grade. The High School now 
occupies very convenient quarters in the Nor- 
weigen street building. Fully aware of the 
difficulties that proved disastrous to the former 
school, the Board have definitely determined 
that instead of lowering the grade of the High 
School to accommodate pupils, they will try, 
by securing more systematic and thorough in- 
struction in the lower grades, to elevate their 
grade, so as to furnish a supply of well-pre- 
pared scholars for the High School to keep it 
full. 

For the future the High School is to be in 
charge of Mr. N. P. Kinsley, a young man of 
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energy and education, under whose manage- 
ment it will undoubtedly fulfill the earnest ex- 
pectations of its friends. 

Every person at all conversant with the sub- 
ject of graded schools, knows that one of the 
most serious difficulties in the way of syste- 
matic gradation is the irregular attendance ot 
some of the pupils. This difficulty is now 
met, and, to some extent, overcome, by the es 
tablishment of two ungraded schools, to which 
all pupils who get behind their classes in the 
graded schools are sent. This arrangement is 
adapted to relieve the regular classes of a fer- 
tile source of annoyance, and at the same time 
give the ‘‘irregulars” a much better opportu- 
nity. 

Among the other reforms is now under con- 
sideration a scheme for the suppression of tru- 
ancy, which in this, as in most large towns, 1s 
an evil of no small magnitude. Judging from 
the energy with which other reforms have been 
carried through, this subject is in a fair way to 
be thoroughly dealt with. ‘The School Board 
meets every week once, and often twice, for the 
transaction of business. And when we see 
men in occupations, where time is money, give 
up one or more evenings for public business 
every week, we may expect that they will do 
something. 

And now, after a brief sojourn under the 
wing of Sharp Mountain, as I leave for a new 
field of labor, on the banks of the Ohio, I find 
many friends here from whom I part with sin- 
cere regret. 

May the good work continue. 


> 
THE DIFFICULTY OF TEACHING 
READING. 


Mr. Epiror: Weare numerous aware that 
there are diffulties in the way of teaching 
the important branch of Reading. We intend, 
however, to limit our remarks to one principa: 
difficulty, viz: that of pupils bringing books to 
school and desiring to read in them, the books 
being far above their capacity. Frequently so 
much so that they are unable to pronounce very 
many of the words with any approximation to 
correctness. The proper tones of reading, &c., 
can hardly be attended to at all, for constant 
effort has to be made to pronounce each sepa- 
rate word in the lesson. The definitions of 
many of the words are also entirely above their 
comprehension. It may be said, perhaps, that 
teachers should not permit their scholars to 
read in books above their capacity, but here 
arises the difficulty. It is generally difficult to 
to make pupils believe that you understand any 
better, or perhaps quite as well, what is proper 
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for them to read, as some of their former favorite 
teachers. Scholars sometimes remark, when 
queried in regard to the book’s being too much 
advanced for them: “ Mr. A was the dest 
teacher I ever went to, and he said, last term, that 
I ought to read in a book more advanced than 
this; and mother says I must read in this book 
for a few weeks till father can get me a larger 
one. And cousin Kate reads in one just like 
this, and I can read better than she can,” &c. 

School directors have authority and general 
control, according to law, over the schools, and 
they sometimes interfere with teachers’ plans. 
Our opinion is, that this mode of teaching is 
chiefly brought about either by teachers who 
have been very superficially educated them- 
selves, or by those who wish to make an im- 
pression in the district that they are superior 
teachers, and are leading their scholars along 
more rapidly than any of their predecessors. 

Certainly there is great need of thorough im- 
provement in teaching this branch. 

PHILOM. 


ad 


THE BLACKBOARD. 


THE PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENT FOR ILLUSTRATION 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, AND THE MEANS OF IN- 
CREASING THE AVERAGE OF ATTENDANCE. 
Those who 

common school education, only within the 

last quarter of a century, can scarcely form an 
estimate of the improvements in teaching, since 
that admirable contrivance—the blackboard— 
has been extensively in use. Almost every 
school has now pupils that are somewhat ac- 
quainted with delineating lines and surfaces; 
but I have rarely seen any instruction given for 
the representation of solid bodies on plane sur- 
faces. When, therefore, we witness attempts 
to exhibit on the surface of the board those 
most simple of all solids—the rectangular paral- 
lelopipedon, the prism, or the pyramid—the 
fgure drawn have very generally shown a mere 
caricature, the representation scarcely giving any 
definite idea of what was intended. Or, when 
trials have been made at sketching either of 
the round bodies—the cylinder, the cone, or 
the sphere—the pictures have been still more 
grotesque; and, tor the obvious reason, that in 
both these cases the failure has arisen from the 
fact that no geometrical treatise has given any 
instruction in such sketching, and as this kind 
of drawing requires some knowledge of per- 
spective, is it not to be supposed that, without 
either instruction from books or the living 
teacher, all such attempts must prove failures? 

When, therefore, I have thought of the im- 

portance of solid geometry, and of the know- 
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have witnessed the results of 
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ledge of the accurate position of the lines, re- 
quired to be seen or imagined, I have regretted 
that neither the books nor the teachers of our 
common schools are often prepared to lead their 
pupils out of difficulty. 

There are, however, some illustrations adapt- 
ed to the blackboard which involve no more 
intricate principles than are contained in ordi- 
nary geometry, although they exemplify im- 
portant facts that every ingenious and intelli- 
gent pupil will be desirous to understand. Such 
are some of the elementary truths in astronomy 
which may even be adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of young pupils, and which are competent 
to delight all inquisitive minds. 

Say, the planet Venus is above the horizon 
for several hours each evening. Now, it is 
well known that when it reaches a certain an- 
gular distance from the sun, this distance de- 
creases until the plant becomes completely ob- 
scured in his rays, and finally, as the morning 
star, rises before the great luminary of day 
These changes and transitions have all been 
successfully illustrated on the blackboard, and 
may not only be made interesting to an ad- 
vanced class, but to most of the school. Then 
it will be interesting to know (so as to be able 
to explain) why this planet is only seen in cer- 
tain quarters of the heavens (morning and eve- 
ning)—while the superior planets are seen in 
every part of the zodiac—sometimes moving 
towards the east, and at others, apparent/y, to 
the west. It is true, that by means of a Ce/es- 
tial Sphere the nightly apparent motion of the 
fixed stars towards the west may be very readily 
explained ; but the pupils of our public schools 
have rarely opportunities for such instruction, 
and such facts in our nightly observations may 
be made very familiar by a blackboard diagram, 
and by means entirely comprehensible. 

There are also the motions of the moon and 
the changes of its phases. ‘These can be made 
quite intelligible by means of a few concentric 
circles, in which can be designated the orbits 
of the earth and moon with the sun in the 
midst. By these the forms of reflected light 
from the moon in the different parts of its 
orbit may be intelligently delineated. Such in- 
terpretations of constantly recurring phenome- 
na—from the new to the full moon, and vice 
versa—are adapted to impart habits of obser- 
vation, and a taste for the most sublime appear- 
ances of nature, which, for want of such sim- 
ple explanations, are as void of interest as are 
the diurnal changes to the vacant and illiterate 
mind. 

The above is but a meagre specimen of what 
blackboard representations are capable of ex- 
hibiting. They can speak to the eye with an 
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intelligence of illustration of which no language | 
without them, however lucid, can give any ad- | 


equate idea. They further exhibit the re- 
sources at the command of intelligent teachers 
to add to the attractions of the school-room, 
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and to aid in the solution of that most interest- 
ing problem of educators every where,—the 
best means to secure the regular attendance of 
pupils in our public schools. 

HUMANITAS. 


SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 





EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 


[The following is No. 4 of a series of articles con- 
tributed to the Iowa Sehool fournal.—Ep. | 

A second fault was that no effort was made 
to draw out the dull members of the class. 
Nothing whatever was said to the considerable 
number who were not prepared with answers. 
There were between thirty and forty pupils in 
each division; the whole number of problems 
solved by both divisions during the entire hour 
did not exceed twenty-five; and yet a number 
of the brightest members of each division were 
called on to solve two or three problems, while 
the greater part did nothing at all, or at least 


were not required to show the correctness of | 
| and the instruction given in general perspective 


their work. This latter class, too, was com- 
posed of the very pupils who needed thorough 
drilling, as well as the encouragement which 
they could receive only by this drilling. 

This somewhat extended notice of Oral 
Arithmetic may serve as a true account of 
the general method pursued in teaching writ- 
ten arithmetic, and, indeed, all the elementary 
branches of Mathematics. The use of books 
is almost entirely dispensed with in the school- 
room. In fact the pupil does not study his 
books at all in the school. All his time is 
there occupied in the exercises of the recita- 
tions and in hearing the oral instruction of his 
teacher. I asked the teacher what use the 
pupils made of their text-books. He replied 
that they studied them at home. From my 
own observation—and a pretty fair opportu- 
nity is afforded in the family of our host, nine 


in number—I think that the amount of home | 


study is very small. School books are not worn 
out here as fast as in America, and while it 
must be acknowledged that better care is taken 


of them by our German friends, it is equally | 


true that the smaller amount of actual service 
which they are required to undergo, greatly 
tends to lengthen out their term of existence. 
But the habit of oral instruction secures a much 
better preparation on the part of the teacher. 
It compels him to thoroughly familiarize him- 
self with his subject. And this familiarity en- 


ables the teacher to give such illustrations to 
his class as at any moment may appear neces- 
sary or desirable. 

Geocrapuy.—Their general methods wil] 
be spoken of, instead of the performance of a 
single class. The pupil is first taught the ge- 
ography. of his own locality, the hills and val- 
leys, brooks and forests, the streets of his own 
village, and the locality of the surrounding vil- 
lages. He then learns the geography of his 
own province; then that of the kingdom; then 
that of Europe, and lastly, his studies extend 
to the other grand divisions. History is taught 
in connexion with Geography and as a part of 
it. Much attention is given to map-drawing; 


greatly assists the pupils in the execution of 
very good maps. The fact that some of them 
are kept in the school, previously mentioned, 
also stimulates to earnest endeavors. The 
prominence given to the Geography of Ger- 
many in their schools has the effect to make 
many even of the educated classes rather poor 
authority upon American geography. Very 
few of the Germans seem to realize the im- 
mense extent, of the United States. Tell a 
Berliner that New York city has a larger pop- 
ulation than his own city, and he will stare at 
you with a look of mingled pity and indigna- 
tion. Not long since I was introduced to an 
«« American,” with an air which seemed to in- 
dicate that the introduction might serve to re- 
vive an old acquaintance. I soon ascertained 
that my fellow-countryman was a native and 
resident of Lima, Peru. This lack of acquaint- 
ance with our geography is further to be seen 
by the many inaccuracies in American locali- 
ties which appear in their works. Among these 
I notice that one of their authors puts Colum- 
bus upon the Ohio, and Iowa City upon the 
Des Moines, - Another represents a chain of 


| mountains running along the western bank ot 
| the Mississippi, from about the site of Keokuk 


to that of St. Paul; while yet another removes 
the necessity of a ship-canal connecting the 
basins of the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, by 
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simply making the Wabash the outlet of Lake | 


Erie. Yet German works on geography have 


a very high reputation for accuracy and com- | 


and they are published | 


pleteness, and justly so; 
at very low prices, compared with our own 
publications. 
works for schools. An atlas of more than 
twenty maps, in paper covers, accompanied by 
a small manual, may be had for about a quarter 
of adollar. I sawa large globe, perhaps twenty 
inches in diameter, with raised surface for the 
continents, with the ocean-currents and iso- 
therms, animal and vegetable life, all the pla- 
teaus and mountain-chains—excepting the Keo- 
kuk and St. Paul range—represented by eleva- 
tions corresponding to their altitudes, the price 
of which was $5.25. We can not buy one 
half so good for four times thatamount. Small 
globes, from four to six inches in diameter, may 
be bought for from twenty to fifty cents. 
There is one point which may not be men- 
tioned inappropriately inthisplace. Excursions 
are frequently made by the schools to interest- 
ing localities in the neighborhood. Not only 
is the geography of the locality studied on such 
occasions, but also its natural history, or any 
incidents of historical interest that may be con- 
nected with it. One may frequently see the 
pupils and teachers starting early in the morn- 
ing on these most pleasant and profitable ex- 
cursions. All, or nearly all, are provided with 
neat cases for the preservation of such speci- 
mens or curiosities as may be secured. While 
in Berlin, I met a teacher with a large party of 
his pupils in the splendid green-house at that 
place. Would not these excursions in our own 
schools, frequently made, be productive of the 
most happy results? Would they not serve to 
give the young mind an idea early in life of the 
beautiful and boundless fields of investigation 
which Nature holds out to all who choose to 
enter? Would it not secure a more cordial 
sympathy between teachers and pupils, lead 
the pupil to avoid improper amusements by thus 
introducing him to one species of legitimate and 
ennobling pleasure, and in many ways promote 
his united physical, mental and moral culture? 
I attended the rhetorical exercises of one of 
the schools of this city. The pupils always 
have the book before them—at least in this in- 
stance such was the case—and the object seem- 
ed to be, improvement in reading as well as in 
speaking. The selections were mainly poems. 
They were well delivered, with a clear and 
distinct articulation, and an admirable self-com- 
mand. They afterward read some compositions 
upon subjects previously assigned by the teacher, 
quite a number writing upon the same subject. 
The instruction in the experimental sciences 


This is especially true as regards | 
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consists of a short and very elementary course, 
accompanied by simple experiments. They 
are, however, valuable for those especially who 
study these sciences again in the University, as 
they render progress easier and more rapid. 
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GET DEFINITE KNOWLEDGE. 


It is said that an old lady, on being asked for 
atest of the purity of indigo, gave the follow- 
ing reply: ‘Powder the indigo and sprinkle 


it upon cold water, and if it is good, it will 


either sink or swim, I have forgotten which.” 
Now, we do not vouch for the truth of this 
story, but it might easily have been true, for 
the world is full of just such vague and profit- 


| less knowledge, if knowledge it may be called. 


Doubtless it was a great comfort to the old lady 
that she knew how to test the purity of indigo, 
and the recipe is a very good one, ¢i// you come 
to apply it. 

How many pupils are satisfied with just such 
inexact knowledge! 

For instance, the piace river of Germany 
is the Rhine, or is the Rhone? ‘To eflect 
such a process we ‘ealtiadi, or do we divide? 
And the difficulty is, that the pupil does not 
seem to consider that it is not quite as well to 
know we either multiply or divide in a given 
case as it is to know whether we should multi- 
ply or divide. The lesson is, get definite know- 
ledge. Do not rest satisfied until every idea is 
clear, sharp, and well-defined. And there is 
one way in which pupils can carry out this ex- 
cellent general precept that ought to be insist- 
ed on more than it is. Let pupils never come 
to a recitation, or imagine a lesson learned un- 
til they can, with books closed, reproduce the 
substance of the lesson, carry out every prin- 
ciple to its legitimate conclusion and in imagi- 
nation, at least put every rule and precept into 
actual use. They will then at once see how 
much of their supposed knowledge is vague, 
how many of their notions half formed, and 
will naturally be led to give greater fullness and 
clearness to their ideas. Even if they do not 
thus remedy the defect which they have dis- 
covered in their knowledge, it will still be of 
great use to them to know how far their know- 
ledge extends, and what they are ignorant of. 
To know what we know, is the first point in 
scholarship. When this is done we shall have 
much less complaint that pupils acguire know- 
ledge which they cannot ase, or that they are 
so easily disconcerted and « frightened out of 
their knowledge.” An old teacher says that a 
pupil should never complain that he is so fright- 


| ened during examination or other unusual occa- 


He should know 


sions that he cannot recite. 
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the multiplication table, for instance, so tho- 
roughly that he could say it while falling down 
stairs. And to do this, his knowledge of the 
table must be definite and exact. Acquire 
definite knowledge.—Com. School Gazetter. 

e 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RADICALISM. 


Pennsyk ania 


The public expected good work from the 
new Board of School Controllers, and have not 
been disappointed. With a unity and independ- 
ence of purpose, that might justly be ex xpected 
from the material in the Board, and the mode of 
their appointment, they have grappled, at once, 
with some of the most serious evils that have crip- 
pled the usefulness of our schools, and, by one 
bold and radical policy, have swept them away, 
never again to be restored. 

Book-cramming and parrot recitations—false 
in theory, pernicious in practice, and execrable 
every way—are now a thing of the past; ex- 
cept, possibly, in the highest institution con- 
nected with the system. ‘Teachers and pupils 
have alike been disenthralled from an unnatural 
and absurd mental slavery, galling to the en- 
lightened instructor, a curse and a scourge to the 
youthful minds subjected to its mechanical pres- 
sure, and a reproach to the good name of this 
goodly city, whose united public sentiment had 
so long and so vainly protested against it. The 
community were prepared to hold the members 
of the new Board to an exacting accountability 
for any failure to appreciate their newly assumed 
duties and responsibilities. In the same spirit 
are they prepared to welcome and applaud every 
retorm. 

Two documents before us indicate the pro- 
gress made, in the first three months of the 
official term. One, a communication to the 
Board from President Shippen, proposing high- 
ly important modifications, suggested by his ex- 
perience in this branch of the public service. 
The other, a report from a special committee 
on the revision of the studies, consisting of 
Messrs. Edward Armstrong, chairman, James 
H. McBride, John W. Clark, M. Hall Stanton 
and Lewis C. Cassidy. The unobtrusive reso- 
lution under which this committee was appoint- 
ed, escaped public notice at the time; and its 
scope and purport not being clearly under 
came near being lost. Under cover of its au- 
thority, however, the committee have industri- 
ously worked up what proves to be an entire 
revolution in the course of instruction, and es- 
pecially the methods of instruction in our pub- 
lic schools. 

This report was at adopted 
Board, and ordered to go into immediate op 
eration. We venture the opinion that no mea- 


stood, 


once J 
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sure of equal importance and merit has been 
acted on in that Board in the whole fifty years 
of its existence. Those “cardinal principles, 
precision, gradation and uniformity, which lie 
at the foundation of an extended and progressive 
educational scheme,” have now for the first time 
been secured, and the duty of a vigilant over- 
sight recognized and measurably provided for. 
The living teacher now supplants the dead 
text-book, and the text-book is remanded to its 
proper position as the servant, not the master, 
of the school. Awakened thought and com- 
prehended principles must be the gathered fruits 
of tuition hereafter, and not an oppressed ver- 
bal memory, a benumbed and stupified intellect 
—happy school hours and fireside enjoyments 
instead of prison dullness. The huge armsful! 
of school books in youthful hands, that made 
the heart ache to look at, will disappear from 
our streets. Gifted, accomplished and con- 
scientious teachers will be elevated to their right- 
ful position of honor as members of a profes- 
sion, in which brains, acquirements and skill 
shall count for something, and reputation be 
fairly won _and fittingly rewarded.— Philade/- 


Morning Post 


oe 
REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 


[The following is the material portion of a report re- 
cently adopted by the Board of Education of Salem, O., 
and sed to the parents and guardians of the pupil 
attending the public schools, | 

It is well known that many pupils are kept 
from school by their parents, or are allowed to 
remain at home when there is no legitimate ex- 
cuse. It is exceedingly rare that there is a le- 
gitimate excuse for tardiness; for every ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred might be avoided by 
anticipation and the control of circumstances. 

THE EVILS OF IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 

1. Irregular attendance has a general 
terious inHuence on the schools. 

2. It delays classes and necessitates a con- 
siderable amount of extra labor on the part of 
the teachers. 

THE 

1. Disregard 
lute habit of 
chances of success in life. 

2. Tardy pupils fall behind their classes. 

3. Tardy pupils often lose the most valuable 
the day, by failing to hear the morn- 
ing and afternoon iuplennhens of teachers. 

4. Tardy pupils do great injustice to prompt 
pupils by taking a portion of the time of the 
teacher to hear their excuses. 

€. Tardy pupils set an example 

damaging in its tendency upon the habits of all 


prompt pupiis. 


addres 


> | 
dele- 


EVILS OF TARDINESS. 
of punctuality tends to a di 
mind, and diminishes a pupil 


lessons of 


which is 
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6. Tardy pupils wrong all parties by failing 
to hear all daily duties explained, and thereby 


failing to move along in sympathy with the | 
|The teacher who thus manages his school is 


school. 
To assist the teachers in securing a better at- 


tendance in our schools, and diminishing tardi- | 
| permanent. 
| to learn out of school must commence his work 


ness, we have adopted the following 
REGULATIONS: 


Every pupil in the Salem public schools | 
who shall be absent six 4a/f days in any four | 
consecutive weeks, without an excuse from his | 
parent, or guardian, given either in person, or | 


by. written note, satistying the teacher that the 


absences were caused by his own sickness, or by | 
sickness or death in the family, or to avoid a | 


serious and imprudent exposure of health, shall 
forfeit his seat in the school; and the teacher 
shall forthwith notify the parent or guardian, 


and in special cases the superintendent, that the | 


pupil is suspended. If in consequence of the 
failure of the parent or guardian to render the 
excuse in time, a teacher suspends a pupil whose 


absences are excusable, he shall restore the pu- | 
and should be good eaters, and consequently 


| ball-playing, coasting, hoop-rolling, rope-j it ump- 


pil on receiving the necessary explanation from 
the parent or guardian. In all other cases ap- 
plications for restoration must be made to the 
superintendent, at his office, on Monday fore- 
noons. The superintendent shall make no res- 
toration until the parent or guardian has given 
satisfactory assurance that the pupill will be 
regular in his attendance in the future. All 
restorations made by the superintendent shall 
take effect on the first Monday of the next cal- 
endar month, unless in special cases, which are 
left to his discretion. 

In the application of the foregoing rule, two 
dismissals for any cause whatever other than 
the sickness of the pupil, shall be regarded as 
one absence. 

z. The school-rooms and school-yards will 
be open for the admission of pupils, at the first 
ringing of the bell in the forenoon, 15 minutes 
after 8 o’clock, by railroad time, and pupils 
shall proceed promptly to their seats at the first 
tap of the second ringing of the bell, at 20 
minutes before 9 o’clock. The doors will be 
closed to the admission of pupils at 10 minutes 
before g o’clock. The corresponding time in 
the afternoon will be 15 minutes, 30 minutes, 
and 35 minutes after 1 o’clock. 

By Order of the Board of 
ad 


LONG LESSONS 


Education. 


While I would always mark the teacher 
“very good” for practice of teaching, who per- 
sistently requires of his pupils well memorized 
lessons, and carefully elucidates all intricacies 
arising during the recitation of the same, I would, 


Long Lessons. 
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at the same time, very materially modify my ap- 
proval of his course if he showed his want of 
judgment by assigning many and long lessons. 


evidently ignorant of human nature, and inflicts 
upon his pupils a bodily injury that may prove 
A child with several long lessons 


almost as soon as he reaches home; he hurries 
through his meals and hastens to his studies im- 
mediately thereafter; he wakes up prematurely, 
and thus deprives himself of the sleep necessary 
to recuperate the wasted energies of a rapidly 
growing child, which physiologists tell us, ab- 
sorbs nearly the whole force of its system, 
leaving but little for long-continued mental 
exertion. If he should venture out on a stroll, 


| his mind is constantly recurring to his lessons, 


the fear of failing in them, of thereby incur- 
ring his teacher’s displeasure, and of receiving 
a seemingly merited punishment, thus adding 


| but little to the resources of his physical nature 


by such compulsory exercise. Children are 


ing, &c., to assist in digesting their food, and 
preserving that joyous cheerfulness which is the 


| natural mood of the healthy child’s nature. 


If these many and long lessons were any 
mental advantage to the child, we could find 
some excuse for the physical injuries inflicted; 
but that they are a positive disadvantage to his 
mental progress no reasonable teacher will ques- 
tion. During childhood close and continued 
application is impossible, but if very little be 
presented to the child’s mind, that little may be 
perfectly learned and easily retained. But many 
tacts and principles carelessly presented at one 
time, are imperfectly grasped, and make such 
an indistinct impression upon the mind that 
they speedily pass away. If our lessons are 
short, thoroughly studied and carefully ex- 
plained, the child may be able to retain and 
produce all the thoughts contained therein. 
Surely then, and only then, will we be accom- 
plishing the primary object of all study—to 
form habits of vigorous mental action. 

Many teachers by long lessons not untre- 
quently so discourage pupils in their efforts to 
commit them, that instead of being interesting 
and pleasant, they become distasteful and re- 
This feeling, daily repeated, producesa 
dislike for their studies, and soon for the school- 
room. Many acts of truancy and excuses for 
absence, are the outgrowth of this injudicious 
management on the part of the teacher; this 
ignorance of the human system; this absence 
of common sense. It is evidently an unspeak- 
able misfortune to contract, in our early school 
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days, a dislike for books and school; but how 
can this misfortune be averted, if the child be 
compelled to carry home with him a load of 
books from each of which he is obliged to pre- 
pare a lesson much too long for him, thus sac- 
rificing his time for rest and play? I would 
always, however, assign a few lessons to be 
studied out of school, at the same time holding 
the pupil accountable for a failure to prepare 
them; but these would be few and short. 
Every observing teacher knows that the true 
progress of his pupils is not so much measured 
by the number of their studies, and the ground 
passed over, as by the number of clear thoughts 
thoroughly mastered and rendered, with those 
previously attained, available under any and 
every emergency. Experience and observation 
have shown me that exactness and thorough- 
ness can only be attained by easy lessons quick- 
ly and cheerfully learned, and frequently and 
carefully reviewed. Long lessons and many 
studies are a positive injury to the thor ugh- 
ness and efficiency of any school.— Jesse » New- 
lin, Co. Supt., in Miner's Fournal. 


e 
GOOD WRITING ESSENTIAL. 


The following article, which is taken from a 
late number of one of our religious weeklies, 
contains so much truth that we feel we shall do our 
readers, of both sexes, a good service by help- 
ing to give it a wide circulation: 

“*Great stress is laid upon the favorable opportunit 
now existing for the education of girls. There is truth 
in the claim; but there are branches of female education 
of the first importance to them and to their friends, which 
are sadly neglected. I allude to good writing and good 
reading. 

“The first is an essential thing to any young woman, 
and, when possessed, will frequently be highly appreciated, 
and enable its possessor to realize numerous advantages. 
But there are very few young women, who, on leaving 
school, are able to write a plain hand or to dictate a good 
letter; and yet, sooner or later, a woman is called upon 
to show her capacity in both these respects. There are 
ample opportunities at this time, and all times, for young 
women to obtain honorable and lucrative employment, if 
able to write a neat, compact, business-like hand. I had 
occasion recently for one who could copy neatly some 
plain documents. To my advertisement there were over 
one hundred responses. Of the whole there were not 
three who could write a creditable hand. The writing 
of many was ungrammatical; of others most illegible— 
and only one was really first-class writing. Too little at- 
tention is given to this branch of education by both sexes 
in our common schools and seminaries. In the rush for 
French, Italian, Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, &c., the 
obvious need of a good hand-writing is overlooked. "Our 
teachers and their scholars should recollect that this ac- 
complishment is one of the first importance; and if more 
frequently possessed, would enable young women to serve 
more acceptably and profitably as book-keepers and ac- 
countants than at present. If women were better writers 
they would have more writing to do, and at better rates 
than now. 
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“If women would fields now almost wholl 
given to men, let them quali ify thems selves in early life for 
situations where their abilities will be available and appre- 
ciated, and they will find abundant employment waiting 


for them.” 


occups V 


* 


HOW PUPILS SHOULD STUDY. 


How children should study in school and at 
home is a topic of great importance to teach- 
ers and parents in the work of youthful culture. 
Method of study has received comparatively 
little attention from those whose duty it is to 
instruct them. What children should study, 
and not Acw the chosen studies should be pur- 
sued, has been the all-important thought in the 
minds of our educational guardians. It is ad- 
mitted by all that care and judgment should be 
used in selecting appropriate studies for all the 
pupils, and that great pains should be taken to 
adapt the same to the age and mental condition 
of the young; but the kind of study is not much 
more important than the manner in which those 
chosen studies are pursued. 

A person studies for two objects, viz: T: 
exercise the mind, and so strengthen and de- 
velope it, and also that he may acquire a know- 
ledge of facts and principles that may be used 
in practical life. These two thoughts should 
always | ” kept clearly before the mind of the 
student, that he do not lose sight of the real ob- 
ject of study. If, then, we are studying t 

exercise the floes to sharpen and quicken the 
perceptive powers, and strengthen the reason 
ing and retentive faculties of the mind, nothing 
is more important than the manner in which we 
study. A child may attempt to commit a new 
lesson by rote, which is often only an expensive 
and dangerous task of memory, and if he suc- 
ceeds, what real benefit has he gained? Very 
little, compared with that derived from an effort 
of the mind in all its united strength to discover, 
grasp and selfishly appropriate what the heart 
has learned to desire. If a child is studying to 
gain useful knowledge that should be acquired 
by adhering strictly to principles of order, the 
pupil will soon lose sight of the important re- 
lation of cause and eff ect, and i the relative value 
of the different kinds of knowledge presented 
to his mind atthe sametime. Teachers, then, 
will do well to be constantly mindful of this 
one important thought, that manner of instruc- 
tion is quite as essential to real progress in 
learning and youthful development, as the mat- 
ter to be communicated. Clear thought, plain 
and simple expression, truthful representation, 
and heartfelt sincerity, are rich qualities of 
scholarship, as well as of moral character, and 
all these qualities come into our possession by 
manner of study, if we desire to be useful and 
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happy. When once acquired, they are sources 
of constant joy, and in the future will be 
little streams of goodness carrying us sweetly on 
to the great ocean of life that is boundless and 
eternal.— Cor. Minnesota Teacher. 

-e r 


HOW CHROMOS ARE MADE. 


Chromo-Lithography is the art of printing 
pictures from stone, in colors. The most difh- 
cult branch of it—which is now generally im- 
plied when chromos are spoken of —is the art 
of reproducing oi] paintings. When a chromo 
is made by a competent hand, it presents an exact 
counterpart of the original painting, with the del- 
icate gradations of tints and shades, and with 
much of the spirit and tone of a brush and pallet. 

To understand how chromos are made, the 
art of lithography must first be briefly explained. 
The stone used in lithographing is a species of 
limestone found in Bavaria, and is wrought into 
thick slabs with finely polished surface. The 
drawing is made upon the slab with a sort of 
colored scap, which adheres to the stone, and 
enters into a chemical combination with it after 
the application of certain acids and gums. 
When the drawing is complete, the slab is put 
on the press, and carefully dampened with a 
sponge. The oil color (or ink) is then applied 
with a common printer’s roller. Of course, 
the parts of the slab which contain no drawing, 
being wet, resist the ink; while the drawing 
itself being oily, repels the water, but retains 
the color applied. It is thus that, without a 
raised surface or incision—as in common print- 
ing, wood-cuts and steel] engravings—lithography 
produces printed drawings from a perfectly 
smooth stone. 

In a chromo, the first proof is a light ground 
tint, covering nearly all the surface. It has 
only a faint, shadowy resemblance to the com- 
pleted picture. It is, in fact, rather a shadow 
than an outline. The next proof, from the 
second stone, contains all the shades of another 
color. This process is repeated again and again 
and again; occasionally as often as thirty times. 
We saw one proof, in a visit to Mr. Prang’s 
establishment—a group of cattle—that had pas- 
sed through the press twelve times; and it still 
bore a greater resemblance to a spoiled colored 
photograph than to the charming picture which 
it subsequently became. The number of im- 
pressions, however, does not necessarily indi- 
cate the number of colors in a painting, because 
the colors and tints are greatly multiplied by 
combinations created in the process of printing 
one over another. In twenty-five impressions, 
it is sometimes necessary and possible to pro- 
duce a hundred distinct shades. 
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The last impression is made by an engraved 
stone, which produces that resemblance to can- 
vas noticeable in all of Mr. Prang’s finer speci- 
mens. English and German chromos, as a rule, 
do not attempt to give this delicate final touch, 
although it would seem to be essential in order 
to make a perfect imitation of a painting. 

The paper used is white, heavy “ plate paper,”” 
of the best quality, which has to pass through 
a heavy press, sheet by sheet, before its surface 
is fit to receive an impression. 

The process thus briefly explained, we need 
hardly add, requires equally great skill and 
judgment at every stage. Ai single error is in- 
stantly detected by the practiced eye in the 
finished specimen. The production of a chro- 
mo, if it is at all complicated, requires several 
months—sometimes several years—of careful 
preparation. The mere drawing of the differ- 
ent and entirely-detached parts on so many 
different stones is of itself a work that requires 
an amount of labor and a degree of skill which, 
to a person unfamiliar with the process, would 
appear incredible. Still more difficult, and 
needing still greater skill, is the process of 
coloring. This demands a knowledge which 
artists have hitherto almost exclusively monop- 
olized, and, in addition to it, the practical 
familiarity of a printer with mechanical details. 
“Drying” and “registering” are as important 
branches of the art of making chromos as draw- 
ing and coloring. On proper registering, for 
example, the entire possibility of producing a 
picture at every stage of its progress depends. 
“« Registering” is that part of a pressman’s work 
which consists in so arranging the paper in the 
press, that it shall receive the impression on 
exactly the same spot of every sheet. In book 
work, each page must be exactly opposite the 
page printed on the other side of the sheet, in 
order that the impression, if on thin paper, may 
not “show through.”” In newspaper work this 
is of less importance, and often is not attended 
to with any special care. But in chromo-lith- 
ography the difference of a hair’s breadth would 
spoil a picture; for it would hopelessly mix up 
the colors. 

After the chromo has passed through the 
press, it is embossed and varnished, and then 
put up for the market. These final processes 
are for the purpose of breaking the glossy light, 
and of softening the hard outlines which the 
picture receives from the stone, which imparts 
to it the resemblance of a painting on canvas. 

Mr. Prang began his business in the humblest 
way, but has rapidly increased his establishment, 
until he now employs fifty workmen—nearly 
all of them artists and artisans of the most skill- 
ful class—and is preparing to move into a larger 
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building at Roxbury. Heuses eighteen presses : 
and his sales are enormous. His catalogue now 
embraces a larger number of Album Cards, 
about seventy sets of twelve in each set; a beau- 
tiful series of illuminated “Beatitudes” and 
“Scriptural Mottoes;” an endless list of our 
great men, and of our men not so great after 
all; of juveniles, notably, a profusely illustrated 
edition of “Old Mother Hubbard;” and of 
half chromos and chromos proper.  ‘Tait’s 
«« Chickens,” “ Ducklings” and “ Quails” were 
the first chromos that met an instant and wide 
recognition. Nineteen thousand copies of the 
«« Chickens” alone were sold. Bricher’s « Early 
Autumn on Esopus Creek” is one of the best 
chromos ever made on a small scale. The 
<< Bulfinch” and the “Linnet” (after Cruik- 
shank) are admirable. The ‘Cherries and 
Basket,” “Peaches,” and ‘Strawberries and 
Basket” by Granbery, are fruit pieces of re- 
markable accuracy. There are other chromos 
which are less successful, and one or two 
that are not successful at all; but they are 
nearly all excellent copies of the originals with 
which the defects must be charged. The chro- 
mos of Bricher’s paintings are really wonder- 
fully accurate. 

Mr. Prang’s masterpieces, however, have re- 
cently been published. These entirely surpass 
all his previous efforts. ‘They are Correggio’s 
«« Magdalena” and the “ Easter Morning,” and 
can hardly fail, we think, to command a quick 
sale and hearty recognition. * * * 

A correspondent thus indicates (it may be 
somewhat enthusiastically) their possible in- 
fluence on the culture of the people: 

“What the discovery of the art of printing did for the 
mental growth of the people, the art of chromo-lithog- 
raphy seems destined to accomplish for their wsthetic 
culture. Before types were first made, scholars and the 
wealthier classes had ample opportunities for study; for 
even when Bibles were chained in churches, and copies 
of the Scriptures (then aptly so styled) were worth a 
herd of cattle, there were large libraries accessible to the 
wistocracy of rank and mind, But they were guarded 
against the masses by the double doors of privilege and 
ignorance. A book possessed no attractions for the man 
who could not read the alphabet; and, because they were 
rare and hard to get at, he had no incitement to master 
their mysteries. Made cheap and common, the meanest 
peasant in the course of a few generations, found solace 
for his griefs in the pages of the greatest authors of his 
times and of all time. Mental culture became possible 
for whole nations; and democracy, with its illimitable 


blessings, gradually grew up under the little shadow of 


the first ‘ printer’s proof.’ 

** Until within a quite recent period, art has been feudal 
in its associations. Galleries of priceless paintings, in- 
deed, there have always been in certain favored cities and 
countries; but to the people as a whole, they have been 
equally inaccessable and unappreciated, because no pre- 
vious training had taught the community oz to prize 
hetm. It was like Harvard College without the district 
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school—a planet without sat tellites, and too far removed 
from the world of the people for its li ght to shine in the 
cottage and in the homes of the masses 

* Now, chromo-lithography, although still in its infancy, 
promises ‘o diffuse not a love of art merely among the 
but to disseminate the choicest master- 

It is art republicanized and natural- 
Its attempts hitherto have been com- 
but it was not Homer and Plato 
that were first honored by the printing press. It was 
dreary catechisms of dreary creeds. So will it be with 
this new art. As the popular taste improves, the subjects 
will be worthier of an art which seeks to give back to 
mankind what has hitherto been confined to the few.” 

Boston Daily Advertiser 


people at large, 
pieces of art itself. 
ized in America. 

paratively unambitious ; 


ad 
COMPOSITION WRITING. 


I remember with what rare delight our class 
was fairly introduced to the subject of Com- 
position Writing, and now that my school going 
is over, | wonder at the horror generated in some 
modern pupils by the very w ord Composition. | 
sincerely pity both the children inflicted and 
the teacher who inflicts. 

I would gladly photograph our happy thrills, 
and the masterly skill and tact of our instruc- 
tress, who used to stand before our mixed coun- 
try school, and, slowly drawing from her desk, 
a well-worn volume, “*A Book of Nature,” 
would say: ‘* We will omit writing our copies 
to-day, and I will read something you will like 
to hear.” Then, when every desk was cleared 
and every child in position, such strange won- 
derful worlds would be shown us! 

Sometimes we went with the author and 
reader to a North Land, and became acquaint- 
ed with the funny little people in fur garments, 
who in the short summers hastened to lay up 
stores of skins, Hesh and blubber, that were to 
warm and feed them during the long winters, 
when the only light came from the stars and 
moon, that in their silver way tried to make up 
for the golden rays of the sun. We learned to 
love the deer and the dogs that were a wealth 
we could well appreciate. The teacher would 
lead us to recall Northern Lights we had seen, 
and then read of those grander fires that are 
marshaled in those cold skies. 

Again, we would live on the burning desert 
strike tent with the Arab; see the quick-scent- 
ed camel snuff water from afar; feel a thrill of 
gratitude and wonder that even this sandy sea 
had been furnished with its living “* ship ;” bow 
before the deadly blast of the Simoon ; and re- 
joice to have our horizon’s circle broken by dim 
outlines of palm trees that rose from some glad 
Oasis, 

Sometimes leaving man and his ways, 
went to Nature’s lesser life. From the bee we 
learned industry and wisdom. Diagrams on 
the blackboard showed how l 


we 


strength, material 
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and space are beautifully economized in the 
comb. When we recalled the fact that young 
bees have just as much skill as the old, we un- 
derstood God’s great gift, instinct, to his lower 
creatures. Almost fearful was the moral lesson 
we drew from the fate of the poor drones, 
whose **room was worth more than their com- 
pany,” because they did not work. 

As the teacher read paragraph after paragraph, 
we were made to give additional facts. When 
the reading was over, we a// took our slates and 
and began to reproduce what we had heard. 

As we wrote, the teacher passed among us, 
pointing out our mistakes, encouraging us to 
complete statements, and showing us how our 
matter could be better arranged. The older 
pupils would have full slates and the younger a 
few sentences. As a conclusion, some mem- 
bers of each class were called upon to read 
their exercises. We all went at this work 
gladly, because we had ideas we longed to ex- 
press. Each was anxious to remember as much 
as possible, so attention was thoroughly disci- 
plined while the reading was going on. 

But sometimes the ideas for our descriptions 
came to us from rea/ things, not through the 
agency of words. We were so fortunate as to 
have a school house in the midst of a seven- 
acre lot. ‘To us belonged rocks, trees, shady 
nooks, moss-carpeted, sunny southern slopes, 
and a brook. In early spring, the wild flowers 
came to us. The knowing ones soon found the 
favorite haunts of violets, spring beauties, ane- 
mones and the lovely liver leaf. The dande- 
lions had such a free and easy way with them 
that they were found without search. Of 
course, the teacher’s hand became a kind of 
bank in which we deposited our treasures, 
which yielded a splendid interest as they smiled 
down upon us during our study hours from all 
sorts of vases. 

As we grew up into the love of flowers, it 
was easy for our teacher to lead us to tell her 
on paper how we came to find the first spring 
beauty, and in what places the anemones love 
to grow. With the sights of three or four 
springs for our teachers, we thought it a pity if 
we did not know a// about it. . So with the 
memory of all sorts of woody sounds and 
smells, we went to our tasks. The long words 
were easiest to spell; for as a preparation for 
this very exercise, the teacher used frequently 
to send us out among the trees and flowers to 
make lists of words for our next spelling les- 
son. We would hunt up the orthography in 
the dictionary which we were early taught to 
use. Thus in our minds was the raw material; 
and the work of manufacturing it into some 
pleasing form never thought drudgery. 
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Over the desk was a crayon sketch of a pret- 
ty girl. The younger children would be ques- 
tioned about the different features and what 
they expressed. By a kind of orderiy sum- 
ming up, they would be prepared to tell on 
paper about the “ Little Girl.” 

I remember what a “new birth” our little 
geographies received—geographies so worn, 
looked through and “gone through” so many 
times, that we thought not one bit of sweet 
juice could be squeezed out by ever so hard 
pressing. And yet this teacher, during one of 
the first recitations we gave her in this study, 
made a picture which we had seen a thousand 
times, and which had been dumb to our dull 
ears, glow with beauty and speak a strange 
fascinating language. Then I knew I was 
being led along a pleasant road, I did not know 
how, but since, recalling the pleasure, I have 
been able to see what motive power impelled 
us. A few brisk questions led us to name all 
the objects in the picture, and then their rela- 
tions to each other. Then we observed their 
properties, and in our minds thought out the 
real scene of which we had the representation. 
By brisk, vivid word-painting, the teacher would 
add any bits of coloring or form necessary to 
make a complete whole. As we were brought 
into sympathy with the work, we were able to 
help it on. 

The picture was a Brazilian forest. I can 
see it now. ‘There were only a few trees, 
vines, and birds; but that teacher made it ex- 
pand under our eyes, till acres of luxuriant 
foliage opened before us, gorgeous birds flit- 
ted about, tropical blossoms swayed from cling- 
ing vines, their brilliancy unrivaled, but nearly 
equaled by those winged flowers, the butter- 
flies. The Victoria Regia floated in royal state 
on the surface of some slow stream, her great 
white petals and golden center compelling us 
to crown her “Queen of Water Lilies.” We 
listened to hear the hum of the insect world, 
and grew almost nervous, fearing we should 
hear the dreaded hiss or feel the cold slime of 
some horrible reptile. We imagined we were 
genuine travellers—and what traveller is not 
willing to take admiring listeners on word jour- 
neys? We were delighted to do so, when, asa 
review, the teacher asked us to tell her all we 
had talked about. 

In this way our old geographies became ///z- 
minated volumes. Thus writing was pleasant 
to us little fellows, because the idea of compo- 
sition was charmingly developed without any 
special effort being made to apply the term, 
which, in too many cases, is the synonym of 
all that is unpleasant.— Mary V. Lee, in Min- 


nesota Teacher. 
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HAPPY FAMILY AND HOME. 


«TI have endeavored,” said a happy father 
**to join with my boys, and be a boy with 
them in their pleasures, and I do believe there 
is no companion they are merrier with, and de- 
light in more, than the old boy. If I think a 
place of amusement is innocent, and will please 
them, out we go some evening, mother, boys, 
girls, father, and enjoy the world all the more 
because we are together, and do not go often. 

««But we don’t care to be out from home 
much. We have a way among ourselves of 
keeping up a reading society, and we are apt to 
get so engaged in the book we are reading that 
we feel little like leaving it. We take care to 
find readable books—good novels, works of 
travels, essays, good biographies of good men 
and the like; then we read them aloud in the 
evening, when we are all at home from school 
or store, each taking a turn at the reading. It 
always looks to me a pretty picture—mother 
and the girls sewing at the table, Tom reading 
aloud from ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ (a 
great book with us,) and myself in dressing 
gown and slippers at the fire, and Fred and 
Willie near at hand. We listen eagerly to the 
history of sturdy Tom. Fred. is feeling the 
muscles of his arm, wondering how it would 
compare with that of the young Rubian. And 
we are all, to my thinking, a happy, comfort- 
able family.” 

> 


“WEBSTER” IN PARIS. 


A foreign correspondent of the Massachu- 
setts Teacher, writing from Paris just before 
the close of the Great Exposition, presents 
some facts interesting to the admirer of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged. He says: 

“Those of your readers who are endowed 
with a literary taste will learn with interest that 
American typography is well represented by 
another triumph of the Riverside Press, in the 
shape of a superbly bound copy of the last edi- 
tionof Webster’s Dictionary. Like the ‘* Notes 
on Columbus,” this is incomparable in its way, 
and there is no other work of the kind at the 
Exhibition which even comes near it. I have 
never taken any part in the warfare which has 
so long raged between the great lexicographical] 
W’s, and care not a straw whether “traveller” 
is spelt with one “1” or two, but I cannot re- 
frain, at the sight of a monument of the print- 
er’s skill so express and admirable, from oftering 
my hearty, and let me add, unsolicited com- 
mendation. I regard it, every time I enter our 
department, with a truly patriotic glow at the 
thought of its superiority to anything of that 
kind which the publishers or printers of Eng- 
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land or France have produced. It is now con- 
sidered throughout the continent of Europe, 
not only the authority par excellence in English 
exicography, but as the characteristic American 
book. It is better known and more widely 
circulated than any other. I have met with it 
at the Imperial Library in Paris, the Library of 
the British Museum, the Atheneum and other 
London Clubs, and numerous other places. I 
have heard of it from Turkey, India, China, 
and even Japan. It is everywhere deservedly 
applauded for the elegance of his type, the dis- 
tinctness of the impression, the beauty of the 
engravings, and the vast amount of intormation 
condensed within its covers. To the great 
talents of Dr. Webster it is in its present 
state a noble and meritorious offering. When 
I look back upon the first edition, and think of 
the small beginnings from which it sprang, and 
of the solitary love and undaunted zeal with 
which its author laid down the foundation of 
so noble a structure, I cannot check, nor would 
] if I could, the fow of my esteem for a char- 
acter thus bold and reliant, and so worthy an 
affluence of our New England institutions. 
Like Columbus, when he began his labors, he 
embarked upon an almost unknown sea, and 
like him was sustained and soothed by an un- 
taltering trust, and the consecration to God of 
all his better part of man. I stopped the other 
day to peruse anew that sentence in the preface 
to the edition of 1828, wherein Dr. Webster, 
in words of humble devotion and earnest ardor, 
declares anew his allegiance to God, and his 
thankfulness for the Divine encouragement dur- 
ing his long and arduous labors. When I first 
read this, years ago, it made an indelible mark 
upon my memory. I will venture to give it here, 
teeling sure that it may still be the source of profit: 

“¢To that great and benevolent Being who, during the 
preparation of this work, has sustained a feeble education, 
amidst obstacles and toils, disappointments, infirmities and 
depression; who has borne me and my manuscripts in 
safety across the Atlantic, and given me strength and 
resolution to bring the work to a close, I would present 
the tribute of my most grateful acknowledgements. And 
if the talent which he entrusted to my care has not been 
put to the most profitable use in his service, I hope it has 
not been “kept laid up in a napkin,” and that my misap- 
plication of it may be graciously forgiven.’ 


“It is God alone that giveth the increase, 
and it would seem that the Divine aid which 
thus supported Dr. Webster had been continued 
until the talent he so meekly tendered to his 
Maker has, in our day, been augmented with 
abundant usury for the benefit of the world. 

“The medal which has been granted to Web- 
ster’s Dictionary was richly merited, both 
through the value of the work itself, and the 
patriotic energy of the Messrs, Merriam, ot 
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Springfield, who publish it, and who had the 
grace to look after ’the interests of our coun 
try at the Great Exposition when most other 
houses of this class thought it not worth their 
while so to do. It is another example of that 
liberal and far-sighted management which, no 
less than the intrinsic worth of the Dictionary, 
has aided in securing its present wide-spread 
reputation. Whether this be the result of 
pride in the task they have thus taken upon 
themselves, philanthropic interest in a depart- 
ment which really concerns humanity at large, 
or considerations of business profit—and it 
doubtless arises from all of these combined— 
its publishers deserve well of their country, for 
they have done much to increase its celebrity 
both at home and abroad. In the accuracy, 
taste, and good judgment of the Riverside 
Press they have found able coadjutors, and 
through the labors of both publishers and print- 
ers, Webster’s Dictionary has attained to its 
present high position. It has already taken a 
prominent part in moulding the English lan- 
guage, and aiding the advance of its ever-grow- 
ingempire. This result must, of course, follow 
from the use of a work that is found wherever 
our tongue is extending, as it rapidly is, through 
commerce and trade among the Eastern nations. 
As now appears, there is no limit to its pro- 
gress, and the vigilant thrift and untiring indus- 
try of the Anglo-Saxon race will insure the 
spread of its speech wherever their sails bright- 
en the sluggish waters of a foreign harbor. If 
the language of the Bible and of Shakspeare, 
of Burke and Maculay, do not deteriorate in 
our mouths and in the utterance of those who 
deal with us, it will be largely owing to the 
onerous labors of the great Lexicographer and 
the diligence of those who have so widely dis- 
seminated the evidence thereof.” 
: sSiciam 

A curious work has been published at Bres- 
lau, Prussia, giving the result of an examination 
of the eyes of ten thousand and sixty school 
children. The proportion of short-sighted 
children was 17.1 per cent., or seventeen hun- 
dred and thirty among ten thousand and sixty. 
No village children were found to be short- 
sighted until they had been some time at school 
—at least half a year. There were, in pro- 
portion, four times as many short-sighted chil- 
dren in the town (Breslau) as in the country, 
and short-sightedness increased generally with 
the demands made upon the children. The 
author of the work attributes the evil in a great 
measure to the bad construction of school 
benches, which force the children to read 
with their books close before their eyes, and 
with their heads held downwards. 


The School-Room. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The impressions which are made upon the 
mind of a child at school do not depend en- 
tirely upon the character of the teacher. The 
schoal-room itself is a silent though potent 
teacher. 

The influence of external surroundings and 
associations in moulding character is a subject 
of general observation, and certainly at no 
period in life do they exert so powerful an 
influence in shaping the plastic mind as during 
childhood and youth. As the delicate wing of 
an insect resting on the newly-moulded potter’s 
vessel may leave an imprint there which will 
far outlast its own fleeting life, so the impres- 
sions which the mind receives from external 
objects are ineffaceable, and remain fresh and 
distinct long after the objects which produced 
them have perished. 

How well do we all remember the school- 
house where we received our early education, 
the foundation upon which has been reared all 
our subsequent attainments. Whata prominent 
place does this picture occupy in memory’s gal- 
lery. We view all its surroundings; every tree, 
rock and shady nook has its own little story of 
childish sports and youthful pleasures. There, 
too, we recall everything connected with the 
internal arrangement, the maps which relieved 
its dusky walls, the few inferior pictures which 
attracted our youthful fancy, the arrangement of 
the school furniture and its adaptation to the 
wants of the pupils, and all these impressions as 
certainly had their effect in moulding the charac- 
ter as the instruction which was imparted by 
the teacher. We may not have recognized it 
at the time, and may not even now be conscious 
of it, yet we know from general principles that 
it must be the case. 

Take for example one of the old shattered, 
broken down school-houses that we so frequent- 
ly find scattered throughout the country. There 
is no play-ground attached’; weeds grow rank 
and luxuriantly around it. Externally it looks 
like the relic of a former age; enter, the door 
creaks complainingly on its hinges, and you find 
yourself in a small, low, dark room, where ven- 
tilation is secured by openings beneath door and 
windows, through which the wind howls dis- 
mally; the walls are without maps or charts, 
and stare at you with such blank faces that it 
seems a relief to see your shadow there. The 
room is cold and comfortless, the children are 
found huddling together as near the stove as 
possible to secure greater comfort. What must 
be the effect of such surroundings upon the 
youthful mind which here receives its first im- 
pulse in the path of knowledge. No wonder 
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that the children look upon it asa place of tor- 
ture, and that in after years they recall their 
school days, not as the happiest seasons of their 
lives, but rather as a period of imprisonment 
from which they longed to escape. 

On the contrary, let us visit in imagination a 
neat, substantial, tasteful school-house, such as 
we are happy to say do dot the country here 
and there, and which should serve as models to 
be imitated or improved upon by all succeeding 
architects of school-houses. The site is beau- 
tiful, it is surrounded by ample grounds taste- 
fully adorned, the building itself presents an at- 
tractive appearance, and within are all the ap- 
pliances necessary to the comfort of the pupils 
and their rapid advancement in study. The 
furniture is appropriate, the walls are clean and 
white or neatly papered, and furnished with 
blackboards, maps and charts, such as will best 
facilitate the acquisition of knowledge in all the 
branches pursued, ‘and here and there, looking 
calmly down upon the proceedings of the school- 
room, is a painting or engraving of one of the 
world’s great men, to which the teacher can oc- 
casionally point asan example worthy of imita- 
tion by all his pupils. Pictures of such men 
will render the children familiar with their 
faces, character and history, and convey im- 
pressions to their minds which will never after- 
wards be forgotten. 

Such things as these give an air of refinement 
to the school-room, which renders it attractive 
to all hearts, and in after years the hundreds 
who have bid farewell to its hallowed scenes, to 
enter the broad arena of life, will have received 
a very different mould of character, and will re- 
call with delight the associations of their school 
days. 

The school-room gives us almost our first im- 
pressions of life aside from home influences, and 
how important that the associations should be 
pleasant and agreeable, influences refining and 
elevating, for the ideas and impressions there 
received will be fresh and vivid long after the 
school-house itself may have crumbled away. 

Freeburg Courier. 


> 
Tue Orp Man.—Bow low thy head, boy; 
do reverence to the old man; once like you, 
the vicissitudes of life have silvered his hair, 
and changed the round merry face to the worn 


visage before you. Once that heart beat with 
aspiration co-equal with any that you have felt, 
aspiration crushed by disappointment, as yours 
perhaps is destined to be. Once that form 
stalked proudly through the gay scene of plea- 
sure, the beau-ideal of grace; now the hand of 
time, that withers the flowers of yesterday, has 
warped that figure and destroyed the noble car- 
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riage. Once at your age, he possessed the thou- 
sand thoughts that pass through your brain; 
now wishing to accomplish deeds equal to a 
nook in fame; anon imagining life a dream that 
the sooner he awoke from the better. But he 
has lived the dream very near through. The 
time to awake is very near at hand; yet his eye 
ever kindles at old deeds of daring, and the 
hand takes a firm grasp of the staff. Bow low 
the head, boy, as you would, in your old age, 
be reverenced. 
oe 

Success.—Every man must patiently abide 
his time. He must wait not in listless idleness, 
not in useless pastime, not in querulous dejec- 
tion, but in constant, steady fulfilling and nc- 
complishing his task, that when the oceasion 
comes he may be equal to it. The talent of 
success is nothing more than doing what you 
can do well, without a thought of fame. If it 
comes at all it will come because it is deserved, 
not because it is sought after. It is a very in- 
discreet and troublesome ambition which care 
so much about what the world says to us; {to 
be always anxious about the effect of what we 
do or say; to be always shouting to hear the 
echoes of our own voice.—Longfellow. 


ad 
AN ERROR ILLUSTRATED. 


The feeling has been quite too common 
that any one could “keep school;” so that 
many schools have been kept, while but few have 
been well taught; they have been kept froz 
true knowledge, and not in garnering up for 
future usefulness. Hence, mere striplings, or 
men of maturer age with no fixed views or 
plans, engage in “‘ keeping school,” though they 
never teach, because themselves untaught. 
They can neither discipline nor instruct, be- 
cause they have never themselves been properly 
disciplined and instructed. 

When Dinter was school-counselor in Prus- 
sia, a military man of great influence urged him 
to recommend a disabled soldier, in whom he 
was interested, asa school-teacher. ‘I will do 
so,” said Dinter, “if he can sustain the requi- 
site examination.” ‘Oh,” said the colonel, 
“*he does not know aught about school-teach- 
ing; but he is a good, moral, steady man, and 
I hope you will recommend him, to oblige 
me.” ‘Qh, yes,” said Dinter, “to oblige 
you, if you, in your turn, will do me a favor.” 
“And what favor can I do you?” asked the 
colonel. ‘ Why, get me appointed drum-major 
in your regiment,” said Dinter. ‘It is true 
that I can neither beat a drum or play a fife; 
but I am a good, moral, steady man as ever 
lived.— Northena’s “ Teacher and Parent.” 





